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642 | _ FOOTSTEPS, ETC. 


FOOTSTEPS. 


In the quiet hour of gloaming, 

When the hush is upon the earth, 

When the stars gleam out and the low winds 
moan, 

I sit and listen — listen alone, 

By the side of the desolate hearth. 


I listen, but not to the homeless leaves, 

As they drift ’gainst the window pane; 

Nor the soughing wind from the fir-crowned hill, 
Nor the sigh and sob of the swollen rill, 

Nor the whisper of careless rain. 


I listen, I listen, and but to hear 

The footsteps that fall around; 

The footsteps that gladdened my life of yore, 
The footsteps that seek my side no more, 
That fall on no earthly ground. 


The tiny steps of my first-born 

Come pattering quick and soft; 

He had trod like a man, had he stayed, by this, 
Yet oh [ yearn for the baby kiss, 

He tottered to give so oft. 


His firm tread rings out gallantly, 

Just as it wont to do, 

When [ used to spring from this same low seat, 
The comer I loved the best to greet, 

As he strode through the evening dew. 


Slow and heavy, and quick and light 
The echoes around me come, 
The steps that through youth’s gay footpaths 


ranged, 
Of friends forgotten, of friends estranged, 
Who once made life and home. 


Ah well, poor salvage from the wreck 
All memory saves and stores, 
Yet the sounds that people the sweet Past’s 
dreams 
Are dearer to me than the light that gleams 
On the lonely Present’s shores. 
All the Year Round. 


THE LATE REV. F. D. MAURICE 
APRIL, 1872. 


Wao has not known some Author, Artist, Saint, 

Whose image he has a from afar, 

But, drawing near, has felt the light grow faint, 

Found meteoric stone for vanished star? 

Scan not too closely; mighty men of war 

In fighting Self have shown a coward taint; 

‘The grandest actor dons peruke and paint, 

Bring cot full daylight in, his gifts to mar! 

*Tis so with many, ’twas not so with thee, 

Thou Christ-like man, new laid below the sod, 

Fair in the distance, fairer near to see; 

Pointing the way, thou walkest Gospel-shod. 

From thy bright presence all things dark must 

flee, 

Or stay transformed and own thee child of God ! 

Spectator. A. B. 





From Lippincott’s Magazine for June. 
CARCASSONNE. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GUSTAVE NADAUD. 


Another translation of these beautiful verses will 
be found L. A. vol. 24, p. 578. 


I’m growing old, I’ve sixty years; 


° — T’ve labored all my life in vain : 


In all that time of hopes and fears 
I’ve failed my dearest wish to gain. 
I see full well that here below 
Bliss unalloyed there is for none. 
My prayer will ne’er fulfilment know — 
I never have seen Carcassonne, 
I never have seen Carcassonne ! 


You see the city from the hill, 

It lies beyond the mountains blue, 
And yet to reach it one must still 

Five long and weary leagues pursue, 
And to return, as many more! 

Ah ! had the vintage plenteous grown ! 
The grape withheld its yellow store : 

I shall not look on Carcassonne, 

I shall not look on Carcassonne ! 


They tell me every day is there 
Not more nor less than Sunday gay : 
In shining robes and garments fair 
The people walk upon their way. 
One gazes there on castle walls 
As grand as those of Babylon, 
A bishop and two generals ! 
I do not know fair Carcassonne, 
I do not know fair Carcassonne ! 


The vicar’s right : he says that we 
Are ever wayward, weak and blind; 
He tells us in his homily 
Ambition ruins all mankind; 
Yet could I there two days have spent 
While still the autumn sweetly shone, 
Ah me! I might have died content 
When [ had looked on Carcassonne, 
When I had looked on Carcassonne ! 


Thy pardon, Father, I beseech, 
In this my prayer if I offend; 
One something sees beyond his reach 
From childhood to his journey’s end. 
My wife, our little boy Aignan, 
Have travelled even to Narbonne; 
My grandchild has seen Perpignan, 
And I have not seen Carcassonne, 
And I have not seen Carcassonne ! 


So crooned one day, close by Limoux, 
A peasant double-bent with age, 
** Rise up, my friend,’’ said I: ** with you 
I'll go upon this pilgrimage.’’ 
We left next morning his abode, 
But (Heaven forgive him !) halfway on, 
The old man died upon the road : 
He never gazed on Carcassonne, 
Each mortal has his Carcassonne ! 


Joun R. Toompson 











THE ENGLISH SONNET. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE ENGLISH SONNET. 

Tue Sonnet, as our readers know, owes 
its birth-place to Italy and its earliest 
fame to the exquisite productions of Pe- 
trarch. Dante, Tasso, and indeed all the 
worthiest poets of that land have com- 
posed sonnets of high, some of supreme 
excellence, but so readily does the Italian 
language adapt itself to this form of poet- 
ical composition, that the wit, the courtier, 
and the lover, became unfortunately as 
familiar with it as the poet, and in the 
sixteenth century, the infection spread so 
rapidly that, as Mr. Hallam has pointed 
out, it would demand the use of a library 
formed peculiarly for this purpose, as well 
as a vast expenditure of labour, to read 
the volumes which the Italians filled with 
their sonnets. For our purpose, at this 
time, there is only one point about the 
Italian sonnet that requires to be men- 
tioned. In form it is what is generally 
known as legitimate, that is to say, the 
first eight lines, called the Octave, pos- 
sess only two rhymes, and the six conclud- 
ing lines, called the Sestette, never pos- 
sess more than three. We may add that 
the poets of Italy were in-ttie-habit of 
closing the second quatrai.” with a full 
stop, so that with the ninth line commenced 
a new train of thought. 

The revival of intellectual activity in the 
sixteenth century, which produced such 
glorious fruit in this country, led, as was 
natural enough, to an ardent study of the 
best authors of Italy, and it is impossible 
to read any of the Elizabethan poets and 
dramatists without observing how vast 
and profound was the influence exercised 
over them by the wealth of fancy and 
imagination, of romantic narrative and 
history, stored up in the rich granary of 
Italian literature. Shakespeare. the great- 
est and most original writer of that age, or 
of any, lays the scenes of several of his plays 
on Italian soil, and derives the plots of them 
from Italian sources. For one he goes to 


Ariosto, for another to Boccaccio, for a 
third to Cinthio; and if we examine with 
this design the plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, of Ben Jonson, of Massinger, of 
Webster, and of Ford, we shall be struck 
by their common partiality for the same 
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fountain head. It is not wonderful, there- 
fore, that our poets in their eager admira- 
tion of Italian literature, should have 
seized upon one of the most characteristic 
features of Italian poetry, and have trans- 
planted the sonnet to their native land. 
They made it their own, however, in the 
process, gave to it greater elasticity, and 
produced in this shape such gems of Eng- 
lish art, that it would be as reasonable to 
complain that English watches were not 
genuine, because the first watch was in- 
vented by a German, as that the sonnet 
does not form a genuine portion of English 
verse, because the first sonnets were writ- 
ten by Italians. No doubt this idea has been 
encouraged by Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary 
assertion, that the sonnet is not very suit- 
able to the English language; but the 
worthlessness of the criticism is proved by 
the lexicographer’s miserable estimate of 
Milton’s majestic sonnets as deserving no 
particuliar comment, since “of the best it 
can only be said that they are not bad.’’ 
It is a significant fact and an ample refu- 
tation of Dr. Johnson’s belief that the 
structure of the English language is un- 
favourable to this kind of composition, 
that from Spenser downwards it has been 
employed, with scarcely an exception, by 
our greatest poets, and this not merely as 
a poetical exercise, but because in certain 
moods of feeling they found in it the fittest 
vehicle of expression. 

Assuredly this was the case with Shake- 
speare, whose sonnets, illegitimate in shape, 
are marvels in their wealth of thought and 
felicity of language ; with Milton, in whose 
hands “ the thing became a trumpet ; ” with 
Wordsworth, who often felt it 


—— sunshine to be bound 
Within the sonnet’s scanty plot of ground; 


and with Mrs. Barrett Browning, whose 
noble song never rings more musically, or 
touches deeper cuords of feeling than 
when rounded by the fourteen lines which 
form the compass of the sonnet. It isa 
special advantage of this form of composi- 
tion, that it necessitates the precision of 
language and the concentration of thought, 
which are of priceless value in poetry. In 
the sonnet every word should have a 
meaning —every line add to the beauty 
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of the whole; and the exquisite delicacy 
of the workmanship should not lessen, but 
should rather assist in increasing the sta- 
bility of the structure. A sonnet, brief 
though it be, is of infinite compass. What 
depth of emotion, what graceful fancy, 
what majestic organ notes, what soft fiute- 
like music, is it incapable of expressing ? 
The amatory sonneteers of Italy become 
frequently monotonous by harping too 
long upon one string, but in England our 
poets have rarely fallen into this error, 
and the variety to be found in the English 
sonnet is one of its great charms. 

The earliest of our sonneteers — Sir 
Thomas Wyatt and the Earl of Surrey — 
friends in life, as well as in the art they 
practised, acknowledged Petrarch as their 
master, and the latter, whg has been 
termed “the English Petrarch,” deserves 
attention for the harmony of his versifica- 
tion, as well as for his originality of 
thought. In avoiding the quirks and 
quibbles recommended by the example of 
the Italian poet, the unfortunate Surrey 
shows that he possessed good taste, as well 
as poetical feeling. Surrey was a mere 
boy when he was married to Lady Fran- 
ces Vere; and the love that finds utter- 
ance in his verse is, doubtless, for the wife 
of his youth. He had, besides, a poetical 
mistress, the Lady Geraldine, whose name 
is almost as familiar to English ears as 
that of Petrarch’s Laura; but since Lady 
Elizabeth Fitzgerald, the Geraldine of the 
poet, was a mere child at the time when 
Surrey, a married man, professed to be 
dying for her love, it is evident that the 
fair girl had no real place in his affections. 
It was like the pretty love-making of Prior 
“To a Child of Quality :” — 


Nor quality nor reputation 
Forbid me yet my flame to tell; 

Dear five years old befriends my passion, 
And I may write till she can spell. 


She may receive and own my flame: 
For though the strictest prudes should know 
it, 
She’ll pass for a most virtuous dame, 
And I for an unhappy poet. 


For as our different ages move, 
*Tis so ordained (would fate but mend it !) 
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That I shall be past making love 
When she begins to comprehend it. 


We may add, before dismissing Surrey, 
that if it be true, as has been suspected, 
that the deadly hate of King Henry VIII. 
was roused against him by his sonnet On 
Sardanapalus, the might wielded by the 
sonnet writer was early and fatally appre- 
ciated. “ Drenched in sloth and womanish 
delight, feeble of spirit, impatient of pain,” 
and enervated by “ filthy lusts that stained 
his regal heart””—these are some of the 
terms used with regard to the Assyrian 
monarch which Henry might fitly apply to 
himself. 

Surrey was executed in 1547, Wyatt 
died of a fever in 1542; but the births of 
Sir Walter Raleigh in 1552, and of Sir Phil- 
ip Sidney in 1554— (men who added to 
the chivalric qualities which have made 
their names immortal, the gift of poesy) 
sustained the line of our sonneteers. 
Leigh Hunt points out, and the remark is 
noteworthy, that the “first three intro- 
ducers of the sonnet in England, Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, the Earl of Surrey and 
Sir Philip Sidney, were all knightly and 
accomplished ioen; but it will be seen 
that he o's the name of Raleigh, who 
wrote one so.et at least, that leaves up- 
on the mind, as Mr. Hunt elsewhere ac- 
knowledges, the impression of triumph- 
ant force. The fame of these heroic men 
preserves their poetry, not their poetry 
their fame. But no reader can pass by 
with indifference Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
bold and flattering judgment of the Fae- 
rie Queene, or Sidney’s beautiful sonnet 
addressed To Sleep, or that to the Moon, 
remarkable for its fine opening : — 


With how sad steps, O Moon, thou climb’st the 
skies, 
How silently, and with how wan a face ! 


“The best of Sidney’s sonnets,” said 
Elia, with something of the generous ex- 
aggeration with which he was apt to 
write of the merits of our elder poets, 
“are among the very best of their sort; ” 
and he adds that “the verse runs off 
swiftly and gallantly,’ and “ might have 
been tuned to the trumpet.” Here is 
one written upon obtaining a prize at a 
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tournament, admirably characteristic of 
the writer’s style : — 
Having this day my horse, my hand, my lance 

Guided so well that I obtained the prize, 

Both by the judgment of the English eyes 
And of some sent from that sweet enemy — 

France; 
Horsemen my skill in horsemanship advance; 

Townsfolk my strength; a daintier judge ap- 

plies 

His praise to sleight, which from good use 

doth rise; 
Some lucky wits impute it but to chance; 

Others, because of both sides I do take 
My blood from them who did excel in this, 

Think Nature me a man of arms did make. 
How far they shot awry! The true cause is, 

Stella looked on; and from her heavenly face 

Sent forth the beams which made so fair my 

race. 

Samuel Daniel, who pursued his studies 
under the patronage of Sir Philip Sidney’s 
sister, was a true, although not a great poet, 
and the praise awarded to him by Coleridge 
is well deserved ; but his fifty-seven sonnets 
addressed to Delia demand notice only for 
two merits, easé of versification, and per- 
fect purity of thought. Michael Drayton, 
who was born about the same year (1562) 
as Daniel, but long out-lived him, is the 
most voluminous writer of poetry in the 
language, and has many merits of no 
mean order. In his Barons’ Wars he 
shows himself a vigorous and often pictur- 
esque chronicler in verse; in his Vymphi- 
dia he exhibits a delightful play of fancy ; 
his Battle of Agmcourt has as much vigour 
and élan as any English war lyric; in his 
wonderful and well-nigh interminable poem 
Poly-Olbion, he wanders over England, as 
Charles Lamb has beautifully said, “with 
the fidelity of a herald, and the painful 
love of a son who has not left a rivulet so 
narrow that it may be stepped over with- 
out honourable mention, and has animated 
hills and streams with life and passion 
above the dreams of old mythology?” 
Sir Walter Scott, in his Life of Dryden, 
makes the extraordinary assertion that 
Drayton, though less known than Spenser, 
“possessed, perhaps equal powers of poe- 
try.” Noone who has wandered with Spen- 
ser through his Faerie Land to the sound of 
exquisite music, seeing visions such as few 
poets have dreamed of, and none de- 
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scribed with such prodigal felicity of lan- 
guage, and has then trudged painfully 
along the by-ways of England, although 
not without compensation for the toil, with 
the poet of the Poly-Olbion, can compare 
the two fora moment. But Drayton has 
written sonnets ; and, in spite of Leigh 
Hunt’s assertion, that they are destitute 
of poetry, we venture to think that one of 
them is so remarkable for imagery and 
tender feeling, as to deserve a place 
among the loveliest poems of its class. 
Those of our readers who are familiar 
with the piece will be willing to read it 
once again ; and to those who are not we 
may hint that they are unlikely to do it 
justice by a single perusal : — 


Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and part : 
Nay, I have done, you get no more of me; 
And I am glad, yea, glad with all my heart 
That thus so cleanly I myself can free; 
Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vows, 
And, when we meet at any time again, 
Be it not seen in either of our brows 
That we one jot of former love retain. 
Now at the last gasp of Love’s latest breath, 
When his pulse failing, Passion speechless 
liés, 
When Faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 
And Innocence is closing up his eyes, 
Now if thou would’st, when all have given him 
over, 
From death to life thou might’st him yet re- 
cover ! 


But the greatest of all Shakspeare’s poet- 
ical contemporaries and his predecessor in 
the art of sonnet-writing was the divine 
Spenser, — the poet's poet, as he has been 
truly called, whose Faerie Queene, notwith- 
standing its tedious allegory and its fre- 
quent archaisms, is the joy of all true lovers 
of poetry. One of the chief characteristics 
of Spenser’s genius is expansiveness. His 
free foot cannot be confined within a nar- 
row territory. So fertile is his imagina- 
tion, so lively his fancy, that unless he have 
an ample space over which to wander at 
will, and in contempt sometimes of the 
laws that bind other poets, he loses half 
his might. Spenser is a poetical democrat ; 
precedent is nothing to him; he must do 
as seems good in his own eyes, or his song 
will be impotent to charm. Such a poet 
was not likely to submit readily to the 
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eroming bondage of the sonnet. Words- 
worth found in its brief space true solace 


and delight, and proved a perfect master 
of the instrument upon which he played; 
but Spenser, although using to the full the 
licence of the times, appears, even in his 
loose sonneteering, to be like a man who 
is cramped and fettered with unaccustomed 
garments. These sonnets, eighty-eight in 
number, sing the cruelty and charms of his 
mistress in the conventional style so fre- 
quently adopted in that age. Her beauty 
is dissected in fantastical shonudiogy } her 
eyes, her teeth, her breath, hex smile, her 
frown, are compared with lightning, with 
pearls, with the scent of flowers, with sun- 
shine, with storms. The hardest steel 
wears in time, he says, but nothing can 
soften her hard heart; the lion disdains to 
devour the lamb, but she, more savage 
wild, “taketh glory in her cruelness ;” she 
is a new Pandora, sent to scourge man- 
kind; she is an angler, catching weak 
hearts, and then killing them with cruel 
pride; she is like a panther, who allures 
other beasts with his beauty, and then 

reys upon them. At the same time, she 
is her lover’s sovereign saint, the idol of 
his thoughts, born “of the brood of an- 

els,’ the Fairest Fair, who contains with- 
in herself all the world’s riches, and her 
bosom is — 


The nest of Love, the lodging of Delight. 
The bower of Bliss, the paradise of Pleasure. 


Spenser’s biographers, like Shakspeare’s, 
in the dearth of much actual knowledge, 
have searched the poet’s sonnets for addi- 
tional information. The pursuit is allur- 
ing, but dangerous. The highest truths 
of poetry are generally uttered through a 
fictitious medium, but in the Elizabethan 
age the poet, following the fashion of the 
time, was ready to invent a love-passion 
and to create a mistress in order to serve 
the Pa of his verse. Spenser, it 
would seem, courted his divinity at the 
mature age of forty, and one feels quite 
sure that at that age no man with any met- 
tle in him would undergo in reality the 
agonies Spenser underwent in verse for the 
sake of an obdurate mistress. It was the 
style of poetical phraseology current in 
that day, and Spenser made use of it, like 
others, without a feeling of its worthless- 
ness such as we may harbour now. If 
these remarks were not generally true, it 
would speak ill, indeed, for the morality of 
the sonnet-writers. Petrarch’s Laura and 
Dante’s Beatrice, were married women. 
Sir Philip Sidney’s love-sonnets were ad- 
dressed to Lady Rich, and were published 
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in her own and her husband’s life-time; 
and although Spenser’s are as pure as the 
rest of his poetry, and were dedicated to a 
real woman, it is evident that the larger 
portion of them, written as they are in the 
artificial diction of the period, must be 
chiefly regarded as clever exercises in 
verse. His heart was not in them as it is 
in the incomparable Epithalamion, one of 
the loveliest surely of all lovely poems, 
which he sang upon the eve of his marriage. 

Drummond, of Hawthornden, a poet 
known chiefly by his sonnets, thought so 
meanly of Spenser’s as to doubt whether 
they were really his productions. “They 
are so childish,” he said, “that it were not 
well to give them so honourable a father.” 
Drummond’s early love was doomed to dis- 
appointment; but, like Spenser, he mar- 
ried in mature life, being fascinated with 
his second mistress from the resemblance 
she bore to the first. Immeasurably infe- 
rior as he is to the great poet of the Faerie 
Queene in all other respects, his superiority 
as a sonnet-writer is beyond question. His 
versification is singularly mellifluous, his 
thoughts are rarely injured by conceits, 
and many of the poems possess a symmetry 
and finish, which makes us forget while 
reading them that Drummond is divided 
from us by the wide gap of three centuries. 
Take but one specimen out of many of 
equal worth that might readily be selected : 


Look how the flower which lingeringly doth fade, 

The morning’s darling late the summer’s 
queen, 

Spoiled of that juice which kept it fresh and 


green, 
As high as it did raise, bows low the head : 
Right so my life, contentments being dead, 
Or in their contraries but only seen, 
With swifter speed declines than erst it spread, 
And blasted, scarce now shows what it hath 
been 


As doth the pilgrim therefore, whom the night 
Hastes darkly to imprison on his way, 
Think on thy home, my soul, and think aright 
Of what yet rests thee of life’s wasting day; 
Thy sun posts westward, passéd is thy morn, 
And twice it is not given thee to be born. 


One of the pleasantest among the many 
leasant excursions that can be made from 
Edinburgh is a ramble through Hawthorn- 
den, and the biography of our Elizabethan 
poets contains few facts of more interest 
than the visit paid by Ben Jonson to the 
Scotch poet in his lovely retreat, then, of 
course, far more retired from the haunts of 
men than it is now. The long journey 
from London was made on foot, and to this 
visit we are incidentally indebted for near- 
ly all our knowledge of “Rare Ben.” 
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Drummond kept the dramatist under his 
roof for some weeks, and, Boswell-like, 
jotted down his conversations.* Drum- 
mond’s sonnets were published in 1616, 
‘Shakspeare’s in 1609, and it will be seen, 
’ therefore, that in this hasty glance at afew 
of the Elizabethan poets, we have not kept 
strictly to chronological order. It is, how- 
ever, better, perhaps, to dismiss the small- 
er sonnet-writers before referring to Shak- 
speare’s wonderful productions in this de- 
partment of _—~. They open a wide 
and difficult discussion upon which we do 
not propose to enter. It has bewildered 
some of our greatest writers, it has called 
forth some of the most grotesque opinions 
ever uttered on a matter of literary criti- 
cism ; it has exercised the infinite ingenui- 
ty of commentators without any satisfac- 
tory result, and it has led, as we think, to 
inferences as to the poet’s personal charac- 
ter, which will not readily be admitted by 
those who know how often the love-son- 
nets of that age expressed an artificial 
passion, and not the real feelings of the 
writer.| One recent writer regards them 
as a burlesque upon “ mistress sonnetting,” 
and another, an American, propounds a 
still stranger theory. These sonnets, he 
asserts, are hermetic writings, and the pas- 
sion uttered in them is expressed for the 
Divine Being. “Beauty's Rose,” mention- 
ed in the first sonnet is the spirit of hu- 
manity, and the “master-mistress”’ of the 
poet’s passion addressed in the twentieth, 
means simply the writer’s inward nature, 
as influenced by the reason and the affec- 
tions which are alluded to elsewhere under 
the figure of his mistress’s eyes. The word 
love, we are told, as used in the sonnets 
must, in the main, be understood as reli- 
gious love; and in fact the poems are mys- 
tical throughout, having one meaning for 
the eye end another for the heart. The 
climax of folly is perhaps reached in the 
following passage. “In the hundred and 
fifty-third sonnet, Cupid signifies love in 
a religious sense; the Maid of Dian is a 
virgin truth of nature; the cold valley-foun- 
tain is the letter of the law, called a cold 


* One differs most unwillingly from a critic so dis- 
tinguished as M. Taine, but when he calls Drum- 
mond ‘‘a vigorous and malicious ant who has 
marred Ben Jonson’s ideas and vilified his charac- 
ter,” we are bound to say that in our opinion this 
harsh judgment cannot be sustained by an impartial 
estimate of the Notes. It should be remembered, 
too, that Drummond had no hand in the publica- 


on. 

+ The difficulty that besets the modern reader is 
to ascertain how much in them is conventional, how 
much due to genuine emotion. ‘‘ Would it not be 
rash,” asks Eliot, ‘‘to conclude that there 
was no passion behind those sonnets to Delia which 
strike us as the thin music of a mandolin?” 
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well in the hundred and fifty-fourth son- 
net: and truth, we all know, is said to be 
at the bottom of a well. Our readers, we 
suspect, will prefer taking a less exalted 
view of these extraordinary productions. 
No doubt in many of his sonnets, Shak- 
speare “ unlocked his heart,” and it is this 
which makes them so interesting to us, but 
there are many of them that seem to be of 
an opposite character, and in which he ex- 
— himself more like a dramatist than 
ike a lyrical poet. If this be not the case, 
and if each one of the sonnets express the 
personal feeling of the writer, our high esti- 
mate of Shakspeare’s character must be in- 
evitably lowered by the perusal. An im- 
pression of this kind was left upon the mind 
of Mr. Hallam, who expressed his wish 
that Shakspeare had never written them. 
“There is,” he says, “a weakness and 
folly in all excessive and misplaced affec- 
tion, which is not redeemed by the touches 
of nobler sentiments that abound in this 
long series of sonnets ;”’ and he adds, “so 
many frigid conceits are scattered around, 
that we might almost fancy the poet to 
have written without genuine emotion, did 
not such a host of other passages attest the 
contrary.” Happily these “ other passages ” 
abound; if they did not we might be al- 
most tempted to take as low an estimate 
of these “ sugared sonnets ” as Stevens him- 
self; but may not the difficulty which be- 
sets the student of Shakspeare be consid- 
erably lessened, his faith in the noble 
spirit of the great master sustained, by the 
belief, a quite reasonable belief under the 
circumstances, that the larger portion of 
what is repellent in these poems, is due to 
the custom of the age rather than to the 
feeling of the writer? Be this as it may, 
and the question will always be an obscure 
one, the richness of thought, the enchant- 
ing felicity of language which distinguish 
the best sonnets of the series, make them 
worthy of the writer, and deserving, there- 
fore, of repeated perusals. Hallam thinks 
they do not please at first, and Archbishop 
Trench has said finely : “ Shakspeare’s son- 
nets are so heavily laden with meaning, so 
double-shotted, if one may so speak, with 
thought, so penetrated and pervaded with 
a repressed passion, that packed as all this 
is into narrowest limits, it sometimes im- 
arts no little obscurity to them.” It fol- 
ows that the careless reader will gain little 
pleasure from them, and that their fulness 
of beauty cannot be appreciated until they 
have been read and re-read, or better stil 
committed to memory. We do not intend 
to select even one sonnet for quotation out 
of the hundred and fifty-four which Shak 
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speare has left us. The choicest of them 
are, or ought to be, familiar; but if > | 
young reader is still unacquainted wit 
this golden treasury of thought and imag- 
ination, we counsel him to obtain a pocket 
edition of the poems, and carry it about 
with him until he gain a familiarity with 
its contents. At the some time, out of 
many of almost equal worth we may re- 
commend for his special study the sonnets 
commencing with the following lines : 


When in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes. 
When to the sessions of sweet silent thought, 
No longer mourn for me when I am dead. 
From you have I been absent in the Spring. 


Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. 


If thou survive thy well-contented day. 


Like as the waves make towards the pebbled 
shore. 


Farewell ! thou art too dear for my possessing. 
Oh how much more doth beauty beauteous seem. 


Shakspeare’s sonnets consist invariably 
of three quatrains and a couplet, and one 
cannot but regret that he should have 
given the sanction of his great name to 
the least artistic form in which the sonnet 
can be written. It seems strange too that 
the familiarity with Italian literature, 
which is a feature of that age, should not 
have led our Elizabethan poets to follow 
the Italian model. Spenser tried some 
unfelicitous experiments with the sonnet, 
but he sedulonsly avoided the Italian 
form ; so did Sir W. Raleigh ; so did Dan- 
iel; but the greater number of Drum- 
mond's sonnets are of the legitimate kind, 
and so also are those of Donne, a poet 
whose memory has been affectionately 
preserved by Izaak Walton, and whose 

etry, now well-nigh dead, might have 
had a chance of longer life had it been less 
quaint and fantastical. 

The student of the sonnet may pass at 
once, without missing — in the 
transit, from Shakspeare to Milton, that is 
to say, from the year 1609 to the year 
1631, when the Puritan poet produced his 
first sonnet, or rather to 1645, when he 
collected his early poems for the press. 
Milton’s English sonnets (he wrote several 
in Italian which have been warmly praised 
by Italian critics) are eighteen in number, 
and were written at different periods of 
his life. It is remarkable that not one of 
them is a love-sonnet, and it is remarkable 
also that in every instance Milton has 
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maintained the legitimate form, and that 
only on one occasion, namely, in the Ad- 
dress to Cromwell, has he concluded the 
sonnet with a couplet : — ‘ 


Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves whose gospel is their maw. 


Milton had an ‘exquisite ear, and proved 
himself in the Paradise Lost the most ac- 
rn master of harmony this coun- 
try has produced. Strange to say, how- 
ever, his sonnets, while conspicuous for 
majesty of thought, are lacking in the del- 
icate felicity of language which we might 
have looked for in such a poet. They are 
rough blocks, unpolished, rather than 
finished specimens of careful workmanship. 
Some of them are of profound interest as 
uttering in severely simple language the 
feelings of his heart, some of them are 
manly expressions of his political faith, not 
one perhaps but has a distinct value in the 
history of his life. Sofar from being un- 
worthy of his mighty genius, as Johnson 
thought when he told Hannah More that 
Milton “could cut a Colossus from a rock, 
but could not carve heads upon cherry- 
stones,” these short poems are gems of 
almost priceless value, as all must own, to 
whom the sonnet written When the assault 
was intended to the city, that On the late 
Massacre in Piedmont, that On his blindness, 
that To Mr. Lawrence, the two addressed 
To Cyriac Skinner, and that most beauti- 
ful sonnet ‘On his deceased wife,’— are 
familiar as household words. “Soul-ani- 
mating strains,” says Wordsworth, and in 
these words describes their character with 
the utmost precision. 

In this brief survey of a large subject it 
will be advisable, taking the leap of a cen- 
tury, to pass from Milton to Gray, for we 
are not aware of any sonnet worthy of 
mention having been produced between 
1645 and 1742, when the death of Richard 
West called forth from his poet-friend a 
sonnet of rare beauty. That century, 
nevertheless, was not barren in poetical 
fruit. However greatly we may prefer 
the wealth of thought and imagination 
which comes to us from the Elizabethan 
poets, from Milton, and from the poets who 
made so illustrious the early part of this 
century, we must not forget the debt we 
owe to some of the Queen Anne men, and 
especially to Pope, who, despite all his 
faults (and they are many), was a consum- 
mate literary artist, a wit of the finest 
order, a ee possessing an exquisite fancy 
and a felicity of expression which stamp 
all he has written with the mark of genius. 





Pope’s taste and culture never led him to 
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try his hand at the sonnet, and we think 
we are correct in saying that neither Ad- 
dison nor Gay, Prior nor Parnell, Swift 
nor Thomson ever attempted this form of 
poetical composition. ith the excep- 
tion of Thomson, these writers were poets 
of the town and of society; but our Eng- 
lish sonnet has been generally the growth 
of quiet thought and of an imagination 
fostered under the eye af nature. But to 
return to Gray. Both Wordsworth and 
Coleridge have found fault with the one 
sonnet he wrote on the ground that the 
diction is artificial, and the images incon- 

ruous. Gray was a purist in language. 

is fastidiousness indeed was sometimes 
carried to an extreme, but me | never 
threw off entirely the conventional phrase- 
ology which was at one time regarded as 
the language of poetry. His odes, for ex- 
ample, abound with terms which a third- 
rate poet of our day would reject as turgid 
or artificial; for Gray, although a great 
poet, was not great enough to throw aside 
the fetters he knew how to wear so grace- 
fully. Mr. Leigh Hunt, whose taste in all 
delicate questions of poetical controversy 
can rarely be doubted, has defended 
Gray’s single sonnet with considerable 
ability; but let us first read the poem and 
then listen to his comments : — 


In vain to me the smiling mornings shine, 

And redd’ning Phoebus lifts his golden fire: 
The birds in vain their amorous descant join, 

Or cheerful fields resume their green attire: 
These ears, alas ! for other notes repine, 

A different object do these eyes require: 
My lonely anguish melts no heart but mine; 

And in my breast the imperfect joys expire. 
Yet morning smiles the busy race to cheer, 

And new-born pleasure brings to happier men: 
The fields to all their wonted tribute bear : 

To warm their little loves the birds complain : 
I fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear, 

And weep the more because I weep in vain, 


The feeling of this sonnet, as a whole, 
strikes us as exquisite; but the allusion 
to Pheebus in the second line may grate 
on modern ears. Hear then what Mr. 
Leigh Hunt has to say in its favour. He 
defends it on the same ground that he 
would defend the Lycidas of Milton, and 
avers that men so imbued with the classics 
can speak from their hearts in such lan- 
guage. “Perhaps” he says, “had they not 
both so written they had not + son 80 
well. They would not have used language 
so accordant with the habits of their in- 
tercourse.” And he adds, “The image in 
Gray’s sonnet is beautiful for its own sake, 
and beautifully put : — 
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In vain to me the smiling mornings shine, 
And redd’ning Phoebus lifts his golden fire. 


“ We are too much in the habit of losing 
a living notion of the sun; and a little 
Paganism, like this, helps, or ought to 
hel», to remind us of it... . ‘ Phoebus,’ 
in this instance, is not a word out of the 
dictionaries, but a living celestial pres- 
ence.” 

Thomas Warton, a man of consider- 
able culture, a wit, a college don, and 
favourably known as an imitative poet, 
who had studied chiefly in the school of 
Milton, was Gray’s friend and contempo- 
rary, and a friend also of poor Collins, 
whose work, accomplished in a short and 
unhappy life, is very exqnisite and pre- 
cious. Warton is best known by his prose 
works, but some of his short descriptive 
poems are of marked excellence, and he 
wrote nine sonnets, of which two, although 
not to be ranked with the best, deserve at 
least honourable mention. We allude to 
the sonnet “ Written. in a Blank Leaf of 
Dugdale’s Monasticon;” and to that ad- 
dressed to the river Loddon, which is 
gracefully and tenderly written. 

Contemporary with Warton was a poet 
of a far higher order, whose work is, much 
of it, destined to live, because based upon 
the eternal truths of Nature. William 
Cowper may be said to have commenced 
the poetical revolution, which more thor- 
oughly, and on a far wider scale, was ac- 
complished by Wordsworth. Verse is not 
the fitting vehicle for theology; and 
Cowper, as a theologian, frequently loses 
his cunning, but in his expression of re- 
ligious feeling apart from dogma, and in 
his loving, careful description of Nature 
and of the feelings called forth by natural 
objects, he takes a distinguished place 
among the poets. Truly does Southey 
say of The Task, that “the descriptive 
parts everywhere bore evidence of a 
thoughtful mind and a gentle spirit, as 
well as of an observant eye, and the 
moral sentiment which pervaded them 
gave a charm in which descriptive poetry 
is often found wanting.” Cowper, one of 
the most sorrowful of men, is also one of 
the most pathetic of poets, and this pa- 
thetic charm will be felt in the exquisite 
sonnet addressed to Mrs. Unwin : — 


Mary ! I want a lyre with other strings, 

es from heaven as some have feigned they 
rew, 

An eloquence scarce given to mortals, new 

And undebased by praise of meaner things, 

That ere through age or woe I shed my wings, 

I may record thy worth with honour due, 

In verse as musical as thou art true, 
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And that immortalizes whom it sings : — 

But thou hast little need. There is a Book 

By seraphs writ with beams of heavenly light, 

On which the eyes of God not rarely look, 

A chronicle of actions just and bright — 

There all thy deeds, my faithful Mary shine; 

And since thou own’st that praise, I spare thee 
mine. 


At the end of the last century two 
women, Charlotte Smith and Anna Seward, 
wrote a great number of sonnets which 

ained atemporary popularity. Charlotte 
Smith’s are simple and unaffected. Miss 
Seward, who attained much local reputa- 
tion, will be remenbered from her friend- 
ship, if, indeed, friendship is the correct 
term to use, with Sir Walter Scott. The 
great novelist visited her at Lichfield, cor- 
responded with her, and liked her far 
better than her writings. Unhappily the 
lady’s estimate of her poetry differed from 
Scott’s and when she died, in 1809, she 
bequeathed her posthumous verses to him, 
with injunctions to publish them speedily, 
and to give a sketch of her life. Scott 
felt bound by the lady’s wishes and pro- 
duced three volumes of what he is forced 
in his correspondence to call “ execrable 

oetry.” It frequently happened that 
Beott's kindliness of heart got the better 
of his critical judgment, ok in this case, 
he was severely punished for his good 
nature. 

“He had been,” says Lockhart, “as was 
natural, eg and flattered by the at- 
tention of the Lichfield poetess in the days 
of his early aspirations after literary dis- 
tinction; but her verses, which he had 
with his usual readiness praised to herself 
beyond their worth, appeared, when col- 
lected, a formidable monument of me- 
diocrity.” 

From a mass of rubbish, however, one 
sonnet of sound quality may be rescued, 
upon Rising Early lo Read ona Winter’s 
Morning. It is good, but not highly good, 
and deserves notice rather for the feeling 
expressed in it, the genuineness of which 
many early risers will acknowledge, than 
for the instrumentation. 


I love to rise ere gleams the tardy light, 

(Winter’s pale dawn) ; and as warm fires illume, 

And cheerful tapers shine around the room, 

Through misty windows bend my musing sight, 

— round the dusky lawn, the mansions 
white 

With shutters closed, peer faintly through the 
gloom 

That slow recedes; while yon gray spires assume, 

Rising from their dark pile, an added height, 

By indistinctness given — Then to decree 

_The grateful thoughts to God, ere they unfuld 
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To friendship or the Muse, or seek with glee 

Wisdom’s rich page. O hours more worth than 
gold, 

By whose blest use we lengthen life, and free 

From drear decays of age, outlive the old ! 


There are some sonnets that possess a lit- 
erary rather than a poetical interest. Thus, 
for example, Miss Williams’s sonnet To 
Hope scarcely advances beyond the rank 
of respectable mediocrity, but it is note- 
worthy as having been liked by Words- 
worth and retained for many years in his 
memory. The sonnets of Bowles, too, 
many of them excellent specimens of mel- 
lifluous versification, are chiefly to be re- 
membered as having awakened the poetic 
life in Coleridge, whose poetry, small in 
compass, ranks with the most purely poet- 
ical that has been produced this century. 
As a sonnet-writer, Coleridge (differin 
herein from his son Hartley), may be said 
comparatively to have failed, although that 
addressed to Schiller, and Fancy in Nubibus, 
will be known to most readers. The amaz- 
ing genius of the “Highgate sage” was 
obscured and partly rendered inoperative 
by his fatal irresolution. “I will begin to- 
morrow,” he says, “ and thus he has been 
all his life long letting to-day slip.” * The 
same curse beset the gifted Hartley, who 
has left little to testify to his uncommon 
powers. Probably his best and most char- 
acteristic poems are sonnets, and one of 
them, descriptive of his wasted life, is 
deeply pathetic. S. T. Coleridge, by the 
way, declared that the foreigner Blanco 
White had written the “finest and most 
grandly-conceived sonnet in our language,” 
adding, “at least, it is only in Milton and 
in Wordsworth that I remember any rival.” 
The execution, unfortunately, is not equal 
to the conception; but, notwithstanding 
some trivial defects, itis a noble poem, 
and justifies, or nearly so, this high eulogy: 
To Niaur. 
Mysterious Night! when our first parent knew 
Thee from rt divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 
This glorious canopy of light and blue? 
Yet ’neath a curtain of translucent dew, 
Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hes with the host of heaven came, 
And lo! creation widened in man’s view. 
Who could have thought such darkness lay con 


cealed 
Within thy beams, O Sun! or who could find, 
Whilst fly, and leaf, and insect stood revealed, 
That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind ! 
Why do we then shun death with anxious strife? 
If light can thus deceive, wherefore not life? 


* Southey. 
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The names of Blanco White and of Cole- 
ridge reminds us that our rapid course 
has brought us within sight of the affluent 
and wide-spreading river of poetry that 
flowed at the beginning of this century. 
The little rivulet of the sonnet which we 
have lately followed swells again, as in the 
sixteenth century, into a hroad stream; 
and standing upon its banks, and seeing 
the wealth it bears, one feels how impossi- 
ble it is to do more than note a few of the 
choice treasures that attract the eye. The 
two most popular _ of sixty years 
since, Byron and ott, have no claim 
upon our regard as sonnet-writers, nor 
should we look for much workmanship of 
this kind from a singer like Shelley, whose 
passionate emotion, uttered in many a 
winding bout of linked sweetness, could 
scarcely find free utterance on an instru- 
ment which demands reticence of language 
and stern compression of thought. One 

rand sonnet, however, has been produced 
Shelley, which fills the imagination as 
only the work of a great master can: 


I met a traveller from an antique land, 
Who said : ‘* Two vast and trunkless legs of 
stone, 
Stand in the desert. Near them, on the sand, 
Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose 
frown, 
And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command, 
Tell that its sculptor well these passions read 
Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless 
things 
The hand that mocked them, and the heart 
that fed; 
And on the pedestal these words appear : — 

* My name is Ozymandias, king of kings : 
Look on my works, ye mighty ! and despair !’ 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 

Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare, 
The lone and level sands stretch far away !”’ 


Young as Keats was when he “awak- 
ened from the dream of life,” he gave evi- 
dence in his last years of a maturity of 
thought, and a power of execution which 
prove that had he lived he would have 
taken rank with the worthiest. As it is, 
the small volume that contains all he 
wrote, is of priceless value, and will ever 
be read and loved by the student of poetry. 
He will find in it the immaturity of the 

outh as evinced in the lovely poem of 

ndymion, and the strength of perfect 


manhood as displayed in Hyperion, the 
Ode to a Nightingale, or the Ode ona Gre- 
cian Urn, and will marvel that this ripe 
and golden fruit of poetry was produced 
by one whose little life was comprised 
within twenty-six years. The luxuriant 
freedom of the earlier poems does not 
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oe success to this poet as a sonneteer, » 
and the opinion that might reasonably 
have been formed from them is not wholly 
fallacious. Keats wrote about forty son- 
nets, some of them loose in construction, 
some not in any wise remarkable, but in 
the collection will be found one at least 
that may claim a place with the best. We 
allude to the sonnet composed On first 
looking into Chapman’s Homer. 


Much have I travell’d in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; 
Round many western islands have I been, 

Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 

That deep-browed Homer ruled as his demesne : 

Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold. 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies, 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or, like stout Cortes; when with eagle eyes, 

He stared at the Pacific — and all his men 

Looked at each other with a wild surmise — 
Silent upon a peak in Darien. 


But the greatest of all English sonnet- 
writers is Tcstswesh. Not only has he 
composed a larger number of sonnets than 
any other of our poets, he has also written 
more that are of first-rate excellence. 
There is no intensity of passion in Words- 
worth’s sonnets; and herein he differs 
from Shakespeare and from Mrs. Brown- 
ing; neither has he attained the severe 
dignity of style which marks the sonnets 
of Milton; but for perfect purity of lan- 

age, for variety and strength of thought, 
or the curiosa ‘flicitas of poetical diction, 
for the exquisite skill with which the emo- 
tions of the mind are associated with the 
aspects of nature, we know of no sonnet- 
writer who can take precedence of Words- 
worth. In his larger poems his language 
is sometimes slovenly, and occasionally, 
as Scott said, he chooses to crawl on all- 
fours; but this is rarely the case in the 
sonnets, and though he wrote upwards of 
four hundred, there are few, save those on 
the Punishment of Death and some of those 
called Ecclesiastical (for neither argument 
nor dogma find a fitting place in verse) 
that we could willingly part with. 

To write of them here as they deserve 
is obviously impossible, and happily the task 
has been so ably done eohry Sir Henry 
Taylor — himself a great poet, whose dra- 
mas will, we think, be even more appre- 
ciated in future years than they are now 
—that a few brief remarks may suffice. 
Wordsworth’s belief that the very lan- 
guage of the common people may be used 
as the language of poetry, was totally in- 


‘operative when he composed a sonnet. 
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He wrote at such times in the best diction 
he could command, and the languaze, like 
the thought, is that of a great master. 
His theory, indeed, was altogether set at 
nought in his finest poems, and there is no 
trace of it in the Ode on Immortality, Tin- 
tern Abbey, Laodamia, The Eclipse of the 
Sun, or in many other of the glorious 
poems to which he owes his fame. Much 
of that fame is, no doubt, due to the son- 
nets, which embrace almost every theme, 
except the one to which this branch of the 
oetical art has been usually dedicated. 

he passion of love has no place in the 
sonnets of Wordsworth, but some of the 
noblest are dedicated to liberty, some de- 
scribe with incomparable felicity the per- 
sonal feelings of the writer, some express, 
with a more perfect instrumentation than 
any other poet has attained, the connec- 
tion between the external world and the 
human soul; some might be termed sim- 
ply descriptive, were it not that even these 
are raised above the rank of descriptive 
poetry, by the pure and lofty imaginations 
of the poet. The light that never was on 
sea or land pervades the humblest of these 
pieces, and throughout them there is incul- 
cated a cheerful, because divine, philoso- 
phy- When he writes mournfully, it is 
rom no fancied melancholy such as that 
in which Byron-imitators used at one time 
to indulge, but because he fears lest the 
eager toil after wealth should deprive us 
of the simple pleasures, the serene happi- 
ness, which belong to us by birthright : — 


The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers; 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 


And in another sonnet he gives expres- 
sion to a like feeling, After saying that 
our life is only dressed for show, he adds : — 


. .. « Wemust run glittering like a brook 
In the open sunshine, or we are unblest : 
The wealthiest man among us is the best: 
No grandeur now in Nature or in book 
Delights us. Rapine, avarice, expense, 

This is idolatry; and these we adore : 

Plain living and high thinking are no more : 
The homely beauty of the good old cause 

Is gone; our peace, our fearful innocence, 
And pure religion breathing household laws. 


And in another sonnet he adjures his 
countrymen who at that time were antici- 
pating a French invasion, not to place too 
much reliance on the “barrier flood” 
which separated them from France : — 


. . « » Winds blow and waters roll 
Strength to the brave, and Power and Deity; 
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Yet in themselves are nothing! One decree 
Spake laws to them and said that, by the soul 
Only, the nations shall be great and free. 


But if for a moment Wordsworth fears for 
England and feels for her “ as a lover or a 
child,” he acknowledges that such fears 
are “unfilial,” since it is not to be thought 
of that the most famous stream of British 
freedom should be lost in bogs and sands: 


In our halls is hung 

Armour of the invincible Knights of old; 

We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 

That Shakspeare spake; the faith and morals 
hold 

Which Milton held. —In everything we are 


sprung 
Of Earth’s first blood, have titles manifold. 


Indeed courage and cheerfulness are no- 
ticeable virtues in Wordsworth’s poetry. 
His prevailing mood is one of steadfast- 
ness and hope :— 


A cheerful life is what the Muses love — 
A soaring spirit is their prime delight. 


If we were asked by a young reader, hith- 
erto ignorant of this great poet, to select 
from the sonnets, almost all of which de- 
serve careful and patient study, a few of 
pre-eminent beauty, or that are specially 
characteristic of the poet, we could but 
point him to those with which the admirers 
of Wordsworth are already perfectly fa- 
miliar — the two sonnets on the “ Sonnet,” 
the four on “Personal Talk,” “London 
from Westminster Bridge,” the three to 
“Sleep,” that on the “Departure of Sir 
Walter Scott for Naples,” and several of 
those dedicated to “Liberty.” We ma 
add that the series on the “River Dud- 
don” are worthy of special study, and 
that those who desire to appreciate Words- 
worth’s power, and to enjoy the intellectu- 
al wealth that is stored up in his poetry, 
must be willing to give time and labour to 
the study of his works. Writing of the 

t when he was still living and singing, 
Sir Henry Taylor observed, and the words 
come with equal force still, “Mr. Words- 
worth never intended so to write that 
those who ran might read. To detain for 
a brief moment these run-away readers is 
the proper aim of those who are snatching 
at a transient popularity, and this writin 
for a cursory perusal has been the bane o 
literature in our times, and the ruin of art. 
But neither to this aim nor to this way of 
writing has Mr. Wordsworth ever lent 
himself.”’ 

Wordsworth is sometimes obscure from 
the weight and variety of his thoughts, but 
never from the lack of careful handling 
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and artistic skill. He had always perfect 
command of his instrument; Mrs. 
ing, on the contrary, exhibits more wealth 
of imagination and originality of thought, 
than skillin execution. She was a great 
poet, but not a consummate artist, and in 
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the mechanical part of her art she is often ' 


faulty. In the sonnet, however, the neces- 
sity of a rigorous method was forced upon 
her, and some of her most remarkable po- 
ems are produced in this form. They may 
be divided perhaps, but not with any sharp 
line of demarcation, into two classes : — re- 
ligious sonnets and love-sonnets. Among 
the former the highest place may be as- 
signed to the three sonnets on St. Peter 
and to the four sonnets headed Bereave- 
ment, Consolation, Comfort, and Cheerfulness 
taught by Reason. The love-sonnets, forty- 
three in number, and professing to be 
“from the Portuguese,” abound in wealth 
of thought, in glow of passion, in felicity of 
expression, in the high imagination which is 
the poet’s prime possession. These are no 
“fancy pieces,” but express in noble lan- 
guage the innermost soul of the writer. 
imited as our space is we must find room 
for one sonnet out of the series, and we in- 
sert it all the more willingly because we 
believe that this great poem “from the 
Portuguese” — which, although divided 
into many portions, is but one in design 
and action —is less known, and therefore 
less admired, then Aurora Leigh or Casa 
Guidi Windows : — 
If thou must love me, let it be for naught, 
Except for love’s sake only. Do not say 
**T love her for her smile — her look — her way 
Of speaking gently —for a trick of thought 
That falls in well with mine, and certes brought 
A sense of pleasant ease on such a day.”’ 
For these things in themselves, Beloved, may 
Be changed, or change for thee—and love so 
wrought 
May be unwrought so. Neither love me for 
Thine own dear pity’s wiping my cheeks dry, — 
Since one might well forget to weep who bore 
Thy comfort long, and lose thy love thereby. 
But love me for love’s sake, that evermore, 
Thou mayst love on through love’s eternity. 


Here we must close this brief and very im- 
perfect account of our sonnet-writers. To 
include living names would demand an- 
other Paper of equal length to this, for the 
sonnet is a favourite form of composition 
with recent poets, several of whom have 
employed it with a felicity that has rarely, 
if ever, been surpassed. Enough, however, 
has been said to show that for three centu- 
ries the sonnet has held a place among the 
legitimate forms of English verse, and with 
what affection it has been regarded by the 











great poets of England. The sonnet will 
not be appreciated by the “idle reader,” 
who cares only for the amusement afforded 
by an “idle lay.” All noble verse indeed 
demands studious regard; but “the son- 
net is a form of poetry in which style is 
put under high pressure,” and the delight 
it affords is generally the reward of toil. 


From Saint Pauls, 
OFF THE SKELLIGS. 


BY JEAN INGELOW. 


THaT night we took coffee in the after- 
cabin with Mr. Brandon, who, although he 
could not lift up his head, declared that he 
felt much better. We then went on deck 
once more in the dusk, and saw the dim 
outline of the Great Skellig, with the two 
lights on its summit looking like two great 
eyes in the head of some rampant monster. 
I went early to my new berth, and did not 
wake in the morning till Mrs. Brand came 
to call me. 

“Mr. Tom says you must dress as fast 
as you can, miss, for it is calm, and he is 
going to land on the Lesser Rock. Some 
of the sailors have been there already. 
You never saw such a sight —it is cov- 
ered with white ducks as thick as snow 
along the ledges.” 

I started up, and made inquiries about 
Mr. Brandon and the children. They had 
slept perfectly well, she said. Mr. Bran- 
don had eaten a hearty breakfast, and now 
called for shaving-water. 

“Much use he found he could make of 
it,” she continued, with a dismal sigh. 
“That arm of his is so free from pain that 
I should not wonder if it has begun to 
mortify! However, I told him that Brand 
always shaved master, and he says he 
should be glad of his help, so I called him, 
and he is going to get him up.” 

“ What for? He had much better lie 
still.” 

“He won’t, ma’am. His shoulders are 
much better; and he is so shocked at your 
being turned out of your cabin.” 

“What nonsense! I wish I had known.” 

“He can’t abide the confinement either 
— gentlemen never can. He wants to be 
on deck; so he has got some clothes of 
Mr. Graham’s and a loose overcoat, and 
get up he says he will. Called for a look- 
ing-glass he did, and when he saw him- 
self he laughed till the tears ran down his 
face. One of his cheeks is a good deal 
swelled, and he has some blisters on his 
forehead yet. I think he’s hoarser than 
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ever this morning—he croaks like a 
raven.” 

I could not do anything in the matter 
but say to Mrs. Brand how glad I should be 
if he could be comfortable where he was; 
but it was pleasant to find that he was 
well enough even to think of rising. So 
she went away, and I was dressed and 
nearly ready to come on deck, when she 
burst in again to the little state-room, pale 


and staring. 

“ Oh, Miss Graham !— Oh, my _ heart 
beats so! Bless me, Mr. Brandon—he 
would get.up, and he has fainted!” 

I had seen Mrs. Bell faint too often to 
be alarmed at this news. I had a bottle 
of salts that I bought at Ipswich to use 
at church when I felt sleepy, so I rushed 
to the scene of action to find it; and there 
I saw the two children sitting up in their 
berths wailing, and Mr. Brandon lying flat 
on his back on the floor, with Tom and 
Brand on one side of him, and my uncle 
on the other. A large basket of spotted 
eggs stood on the floor, and round about 
the patient and over him sprawled several 
awkward-looking ducklings. Each child 
was hugying one, and a third was spread- 
ing out its skinny web feet on the pillow 
that he had laid his head on. 

I pushed my way past them to find my 
keys, and open the locker where these 
salts were kept, and when they were dis- 
covered, Mr. Brandon had begun to re- 
cover consciousness, and was sitting upon 
the floor, Tom and Brand supporting him. 
His lips were blue, his face yellow, and he 
looked so different from the crimson-hued 
patient of yesterday that I should not have 
recognized him. 

The first words he uttered were words 
of rebellion against his nurses. “Take 
the odious stuff away!” So, finding that 
he did not like the salts, I dipped a hand- 
kerchief in cold water, and laid it on his 
forehead, whereupon he opened his eyes 
and shivered, looking about him with an 
air of disgust and astonishment. 

“ This,” he presently observed, with the 
true perversity of a sick man, as distin- 
guished from a sick woman —“ this is en- 
tirely because I did not get on deck quick- 
ly enough.” 

“Sir, you had not strength to get up at 
all,” remarked Mrs. Brand. 

“If I could breathe the fresh air I should 
be well enough. Nothing pulls a man 
down like lying in bed.” 

When ke had absolutely the day before 
been unable to lift his head from the pil- 
low! 
© You’d much better lie down again, sir.” 
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“No; I must shake this off. It won’t 
do to yield to it.” 

“Do wait, sir, for a little while.”’ 

“ What is the use of arguing?” said I. 
“If Mr. Brandon can go on deck it will do 
him good.” 

“ Yes, exactly so; that is what I intend.” 

“ And if he finds he cannot he is quite 
safe here.” 

“There is no doubt that I can do it.” 

I was almost sure he could not, but Tom 
said there was no harm in trying, so he 
presently made a_other effort to rise and 
stand on his feet, which with a good deal 
of help he accomplished. 

I was so much afraid he would fall that I 
did not dare to look till he dragged himself 
out of my cabin, and with the aid of a few 
pulls and a few pushes had actually got on 
deck. 

So feeling sure that he would not be 
able to sit up long,I rolled up the mat- 
trass and pillows belon ing to one of the 
berths, gave it to Mrs. Brand to take on 
deck, and followed with two railway rugs. 
Itold her to lay them down very near 
where he was sitting, and I spread one of 
the rugs over them. 

Bravely as he had struggled, aud strong 
as he thought himself, a glance of unmis- 
takable contentment shown in his eyes 
when he saw these preparations. He was 
chilly, though the morning was fine; and 
when I had arranged his pillow, he came 
and thankfully laid himself down, utterin 
a murmur of satisfaction when the secon 
rug was thrown over his shoulders. I sent 
— Brand for another pillow, and he 
said, — 

“This is very comfortable; Iam grate- 
ful for such kind consideration. The air 
does me good.” 

“I hope you will not be the worse for 
this removal.” 

“My nurse is grave this morning, she 
disapproves.” 

“] heard that your chief reason for ris- 
ing was that you could not intrude longer 
in my cabin.” 

A smile glimmered in his eyes. “A 
natural feeling,” he answered, “‘and on the 
whole laudable.” 

No one was standing near him but my- 
self, the air lifted his rug, and I had to 
kneel down and tuck it under his mattrass ; 
while so occupied I said, “I wonder what 
Paul would have done in such a case; I 
wonder whether the Primitive Christians 
risked their health out of politeness to la- 
dies.” 

“In my opinion if Paul could have seen 
a grave, quiet young lady of the present 
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century tucking a sick man up, and lectur- 
ing him, he would have been edified — as 
am.” 

“ And what would he have thought of 
the sick man?” 

“Miss Graham, ninety-nine men out of 
a hundred would reply, ‘He would have 
envied him ;’ I shall answer nothing of the 
sort.” 

“You mean that you shall answer more 
to the purpose ?” 

“Ingenious! By-the-bye, when we talked 
yesterday of the inferiority of the present 
race of Christians, did you include wo- 
men?” 

“ Of course.” 

“There we differ; I believe there never 
were such women in the world as there are 
now — never.” 

“And how do you feel yourself now, 
sir?” asked Mrs. Brand, coming up and 
putting on a dismal face. 

“Thank you, I feel quite comfortable, 
and very hungry.” 

In fact, his face had regained its old hue ; 
his eyes were bright, and his whole ap- 

earance showed how much the air had re- 
eshed him. 

Lest he should feel faint again, I asked 
Mrs. Brand not to lose sight of him, and 
went below to breakfast —to order some- 
thing to eat for him, and to look after my 
dear little pets. 

The elder child was still fretful and very 
unfriendly ; but the little one was perfect- 
ly sociable and came on deck after break- 
fast. At first she was very active, and put 
me in constant fear lest she should get in- 
to danger; but after a good deal of per- 
suasion from Mr. Brandon, she came and 
sat on the corner of his rug and listened 
to some expostulations as to her behav- 
iour. 

Tom had caused a carpet to be spread 
close to the mattrass ; and the awning was 
up, for the sun was now hot. I took out 
my book and sat down under it by my lit- 
tle charge, glad to rest so long as she 
would let me. 

A good many of the forlorn lumps of 
down had been brought to Mr. Brandon in 
a basket, and he and Tom were feeding 
them with bits of raw fish. Tom had ex- 

lored the Lesser Skellig and was tired of 
it; but some of the sailors had been al- 
lowed to land and were plundering a few 
of the nests. It seemed cruel to take the 
poor birds, but sailors are very wasteful of 
animal life, and we heard that they were 
going to make a large mallard pie. 

It was perfectly calm, not a ripple on the 
water, and the yacht lay so near the rock 
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that its shadow reached to within a few 
cables’ length of her lee beam. 

The sun beat on the awning, but there 
was a golden-hued shade beneath. I could 
see the lower ledges of the rock where the 
brooding mallards sat. Sometimes, when 
the sailors roused them, a flock would fly 
screaming over our heads. 

My little nurseling crept to my knees as 
I sat on the carpet, laid her head on them 
and fell fast asleep; the conversation of 
Tom and Mr. Brandon was so very unin- 
teresting that I only listened to it, as it 
were, with one ear. It concerned square, 
circular, and elliptical sterns. Tom was 
eloquent, our guest attentive. From this 
the subject veered to the different modes 
of securing beam ends to the sides of 
ships, and Tom brought a book and showed 
some diagrams trying to make him decide 
on the comparative merits of a modern 
“side-cast knee” and “Sepping’s forked 
knee and chock.” I knew he had brought 
the discussion on himself, but he did not 

uite care to give his mind to it, and as he 
chose to import me into it, I forthwith se- 
lected the “side-cast” thing because it 
looked the simplest, but thereupon an ex- 
planation was begun, which proved to such 
as could understand that the latter of the 
two was preferable. 

Then while I had a fit of inattention, or 
rather of rapt admiration of the golden 
shadow, the white flapping canvas, the de- 
lightful, pale polish of the water, and the 
strange, populous rock with foolish ducks 
standing or squatting in rows on every 
ledge, they began to talk of their travels, 
and Tom, who could hardly ever converse 
with me of anything but passing things 
and mere facts, brought out his opinions 
freely enough now he had a man to talk 
to 


Once or twice I had spoken of our child- 
hood, but it seemed to give him pain. 
“You may think of these things gladly 
enough,” he said, “ but 1 seem to have set 
a long night between myself and the beau- 
tiful morning. Sometimes I can hardl 
bear to think of that great promise whic 
has come to nothing.” I knew he was 
speaking of his early genius then, and ven- 
tured to propose that he should give up 
his desultory ways and study with me, 
teaching me as he had formerly done, but 
he laughed rather bitterly and answered, 
“No, my dear child, I would fain hope that 
you will never learn anything more of me.” 

He was always most prudishly careful 
what he said before me; but he had a sort 





of admiring, and yet slighting, way of 
mentioning women, and especially the 
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Mexican women, that always made my 
heart ache. I wished he could have spent 
his early youth with women of finer na- 
ture mo | higher soul, such as the English 
or Americans. But while I was mourning 
over this in my mind, and thinking on the 
singular kind of watch that he seemed to 
keep over me as if I was not infinitely bet- 
ter able to take care of my feminine digni- 
ty than he was, Mr. Brandon, who had just 
come from the States, began to talk of 
them, and I was attracted again to the 
conversation by his saying of the Ameri- 
can girls, “They often reminded me of a 
woman in a book.” 

“ How so?” said Tom. 

“They held set conversations and ex- 
pected me to keep to the point,” he an- 
swered, laughing ; “ that was at Boston. I 
went to several parties there, and felt that 
I must be as intellectual as circumstances 
would permit.” 

“That is the kind of girl who would 
frighten me out of my wits,” exclaimed 
Tom. 

“Just as if a girl of eighteen or nineteen 
was not ten times more interesting in her- 
self than anything she could tell one,” 
proceeded Mr. Brandon. “And they are 
so pretty. They talked —_ well, 
too; not in the least as an English girl 
would talk though, or could if she “a, 

“ That may be from the different bring- 
ing up.” 

“Yes, no doubt; one seldom hears an 
English girl talk tolerably on any intel- 
lectual subject when she first comes out; 
but, then, there is often a naive and lovely 
ignorance about her, the bloom of child- 
hood hangs round her, and she thinks the 
world is as good as herself.” 

“American girls are more clever than 
we are, perhaps; or they have earlier ad- 
vantages of going into society and talking 
with intellectual people,” I said, when he 
paused. 

He answered me with some trifling com- 
pliment. I was nineteen then, and by no 
means liked the notion that any bloom of 
childhood might still hang about me. Per- 
haps a girl, who is nineteen in the year 
1871, is not often afflicted with this disad- 
vantage, and I need not trouble myself 
about it now, for that conversation took 
place a good many years ago. 

“No,” said Tom, in a somewhat oracu- 
lar manner, “I do not know why a girl 
should be expected to talk well till she is 
at least twenty. There cannot be much in 
her; she may be prettily exacting, or 
charmingly modest, but her attractions 
must be personal, not intellectual.” 
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“But a girl in a book oan talk well at 
any age, you think,” I remarked to our 
guest. 

“She always does,” he replied; “and 
girlhood in a tale is often represented as 
the embodiment of self-possession, com- 
bined with a grand calia, and a wide 
experience which,” he added, and hesitat- 
ed a little—“which I have never met 
with in real life, and I am bp? glad of it! 
I presume to prefer the real thing.” 

He said this as if he perceived that I 
found my youth, or rather my youthful ap- 
pearance, what Mrs. Bell was in the habit 
of calling “a dispensation” — something 
— that_ was ordained, and could not 

e escaped. But I believe I only thought 
this, because I was sensitive on the point 
myself. I had hoped that the tan of thé 
sea would make me look older; but, on the 
contrary, it gave a little bloom to my 
cheeks, which, though becoming, did not 
age me by a day. I took up the little 
book of directions by which I was tatting 
a collar, and occupied myself with it while 
they went on talking. It was a time of 
— peace, and yet they tortured my 

eart by all sorts of gloomy prognostics, 

such as I frequently read in newspapers, 
but had not yet heard discussed by the 
living voice. Then they turned to home 
politics, and there, of course, everything 
was going to rack, for their party was not 
in. As girls are not able to converse, I[ 
had not intended to have anything further 
to say; but at last they got so very lugu- 
brious, that I was impelled to exclaim, 
turning to Mr. Brandon, — 

“You speak as if freedom was some 
great anomaly.” 

“So it is,” he answered quietly, but with 
an air of full conviction. 

“And almost certain to be snatched 
away?” 

“ So I think.” 

“ But why ?” 

“Because intelligence does not keep 
pace with it — the common notion of free- 
dom is leave to each individual to do just 
as he likes.” 

“ And does not everybody think that de- 
sirable ?” 

“Am I obliged to think as everybody 
! thinks — mayn’t I be original?” 

“T am not at all sure that you may!” 

“ That’s right, Dolly,” said Tom; “ what 
a tyrant you would be if you might reign! ” 

“I assure you that I admire liberty,” 
said Mr. Brandon, laughing. “I wish that 
we should all have as much as we know 
what to do with. What we were both say- 
ing that we hated was that individualism 
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which too wuch personal liberty is apt to 
lead to, and which tends to bring in the 
loss of national liberty and power. Peo- 
ple ought to be able to think of themselves 
as part of some great whole, and they are 
losing the ability to do so.” 

“It is better, you think, to feel ourselves 
to be part of something great than the 
whole of something small?” 

“ Certainly ; the secular use of a church 
and one great use of a government is to 
ot this feeling, and prevent society from 

reaking up into units.” 

“ Still you make me feel as if nothing 
was secure.” 

“Could there be a better feeling if 
things are insecure ?” 

“No; but suppose they are not, and 
suppose I think so?” 

“ Why, then no harm is done; you will 
not sleep less sweetly for other people’s 
talk ; you will take just as much pains in 
working this little collar as if I had not 
said a word.” 

* But so she would,” said Tom, risin 
and laughing, “if she believed it all an 
knew it was true.” 

They would not talk seriously, so I 
answered — 

“In my opinion, men are 
ticular about their collars an 
ties as we are.” 

“I am,” said Tom; “but, then, in spite 
of all we have said, I believe the country 
will come right in the end. If I did not, 
you should see what a figure I would go.” 

“ And you need not look at my neck-tie, 
Miss Graham; it but ill represents my 
feelings. The captain’s valet tied this 
killing knot.” . 

“Well, Mr. Brandon, I will not judge 
you by to-day; but if you can assure me 
that when you do your ties yourself you 
are quite indifferent how they look, I will 
believe you.” . 

“ And think me a patriot?” 

“ Yes; or else that you are untidy.” 

At that moment the boatswain came 
and touched his hat to Tom. “ Tide’s just 
on the turn, sir.” 

“I must BO, Brandon,” said Tom. “1 
want to see the lighthouse, and this is the 
best time.” 

He went below to take some luncheon, 
and our guest said,— 

“ What is it that displeases you so much 
in our politics, Miss Graham ?” 

I answered, “It was not so much what 
you said about politics as what you alluded 
to about religion.” : 

« I did not say that I thought our relig- 
ion was in danger.” 
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“No; but you would not have said what 
you did unless you had thought so.” 

A smile of amusement played about the 
eorners of his mouth. “The inference is 
fair,” he said; “and may I ask what you 
think?” 

I began to think that I did not know 
what to do with this conversation; but I 
had brought it on myself, and I could not 
stir, for the child’s head was. on my lap, 
and she still slept soundly. It was not so 
much because he had said that girls could 
not talk, however, that I felt a difficulty 
in answering. It was more because he did 
not look quite the same man that he had 
appeared to be hitherto.. The red face had 
become of a more natural colour, and the 
swelled nose was now of a very respect- 
able shape. I began to perceive, besides, 
not only by his looks, but by his whole 
manner, that he could not be nearly so old 
a man as I had thought. 

I went on working, and there was si- 
lence; till, at last, looking up, I saw that 
his eyes were on my face, Bn said, “ Per- 
haps I have no very settled opinion, or per- 
— if I have, it is not worth anything.” 

e repeated gently and not at all un- 
courteously, “ Perhaps.” And I began to 
wish myself away, for I had only imported 
myself into the conversation to express 
my dislike to his opinions. Now, it 
seemed, I must give some reason for the 
dislike. 

“Tt seems to me,” I said at last, “that 
if things are firm and settled and fixed, 
one should not discuss them as if they were 
not, because that is one way of unsettling 
them.” 

“What!” he answered, “if I set my 
back against a church-wall and push, and 
say, ‘I don’t believe this wall is firm,’ will 
my action make the wall come down unless 
my opinion is correct?” 

0; but I want Tom to think of the 
church walls as strong, because his reli- 
gion consists in going inside them now and 
then. Ashe said himself the other day, 
his presenting himself there is as much as 
to say,‘ Here I am, your reverence. if 
youcan do anything for me, now’s your 
time.’ That he thinks is enough.” 

“ But he is to respect the church walls, 
is he not, because there is something inside 
them?” 

“Yes.” 

“I wanted to remind him of that. I 
said the form only existed for the sake of 
the spirit. It is the visible part of reli- 
gion; but surely it has no signifieance if 





there is no spirit. Afterwards, you know, 
he shifted his ground a little.” 
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“ Yes, dear fellow, he did not wish you 
to think that he accepted what he calls the 
whole system of dogma, and he remarked 
that the tendency of modern thought was 
towards freeing the mind from the bonds 
of dogma and form.” 

“ And so then I shifted my ground, and 
tried to show him what a terrible mistake 
he was making against himself, if he made 
his religion to consist in form, and yet 
argued that it was not binding on him! 
A true man never wants to be freed from 
a binding form for any other reason than 
that he may yield himself more fully to 
the spirit.” 

“ Still,” I said, reverting to the cause of 
my discontent, “I wish you had contra- 
dicted him when he said that the church 
was in danger.” 

“TI could not. A visible chureh is al- 
ways in danger; the invisible only is Im- 
mortal, like its Head.” 

“I sympathize very much with Tom,” 
was my answer, “though I never had,any 
difficulties myself.” 

“Of course not,’’ he answered gently; 
“ Christianity always suits us well enough 
so long as we suit it. A mere mental diffi- 
culty is not hard to deal with. Did you 
see the ducks yesterday os by their 
thousands, every one with her face to the 
wind, so that it blew all their feathers the 
right way. Their work went on just as 
well in spite of the wind; so will ours if 
we face it. The difficulty that cannot be 
faced is of another sort. Itis not often a 
thought that makes religion void. With 
most of us it is not reason makes faith 
hard, but life. A great many people think 
of religion as if it was a game that they 
had to play with an August Opponent — 
a game at which both could not win, and 
yet they actually think they can psy it 
unfairly. They want to cheat. But in 
that grand and awful game, it cannot be 
said that either wins unless both do.” 

I heard Tom come up, and wondered 
what he would think if he could know 
what I had said of him; but little Nan- 
nette that moment waking, I asked Mr. 
Brandon to come below, that his arm 
might be attended to, and he did not re- 
ceive the unwelcome suggestion with a 
very good grace, for he knew it frightened 
me to attend to it. I could hardly help 
laughing at his rueful face, when he 


said,— 
“Tf it had only been the other arm, I 
could have wm | after it myself.” 

Tom now appeared, after his luncheon, 
and when he heard the state of the case, 


he helped to haul up the patient, who, 
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when he was on his feet (the said feet 
being encased in slippers on acconnt of 
blistered soles), took a few steps back- 
ward and forward, and looked about him 
exultingly. He had a well-built and very 
graceful figure, and his scorched features, 
as I said before, were improving. 

But Brand had cut off his sin hair 
and nearly all his whiskers. This added 
somewhat of the air of a convict to his 
former charms. 

“IT must be an impostor, after all,’ he 
observed, standing erect. “There seems 
to be nothing the matter with me. Neck 
a little stiff; that’s nothing; hands blis- 
tered—so they ought to be; nobody 
need care about that.” 

“ If any fellow dares to call you an inva- 
lid,” said Tom, “he had better keep his 
distance.” 

I heard this as I ran down with little 
Nannette in my arms to give her to Mrs. 
Brand, while I prepared for my patient, 
who presently came below. His arm was 
very much better, and it would have been 
—— if I had shown any fear. 

ly uncle presently came on board, in a 
beautiful little cutter, a hired boat. He 
had been that day to Killarney with Mr. 
Crayshaw, who had need of some tempo- 
rary help as regarded money matters; and 
he had heard the last of the poor man whom 
Tom had picked off the bowsprit. “It 
seems he had — down to plunder the 
passengers’ cabins of any valuables he 
could find; and his love of drink over- 
coming him, he had stayed below till the 
boat and the raft were off. He was an 
acrobat, one of the troupe. He had never 
seemed quite to recover his drunken fit, 
and that morning he had been taken with 
some kind of stroke, and had died. 

We all had luncheon in the chief cabin, 
and after that my patient, with a little 
help, got on deck again; and when I fol- 
wl some time after, I found Mrs. Brand 
approaching him with a huge nosegay, 
and the children with her, dragging a = 
ket of flowers between them. 

Fresh flowers were luxuries belonging 
to the shore that my uncle could never 
dispense with. Brand had orders on no 
occasion to land without getting some, if 
he could; and he had been scouring the 
country for these and fresh vegetables. 
They scented the whole yacht, as she lay 
almost at rest on the water—a lovely 
little heap of sweet-williams, pinks, lark- 
spurs, roses, and ferns. 

Mr. Brandon was so stiff that he could 





hardly turn on his mattress; and the 
children, in their eagerness to display their 
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flowers, overthrew their basket upon him, 
to the great scandal of Mrs. Brand, who 
said they made him look like a corpse 
strewed all over for the burial. They then 
sat by him, and began to gather them up 
in their fat little hands. 

“These have all tumbled out of their 
little house !” exclaimed Nannette, show- 
ing him a double pink whose petals had 
burst the calyx. “Put them in again, 
will ’00?” 

“ What a fool of a flower,” he answered. 

“ Sir,” said Mrs. Brand, in a low tone of 
es “it’s one of the works of 


“You don’t think, do you,” he replied, 
“that any flower came first from the 
hands of its Maker, unable to bloom with- 
out apn This flower has been spoilt 
by the gardener’s cultivation, as they call 
it. The lovely wild flowers, you know, 
are the flowers that God made.” ; 

“Here’s another,” said Frances: “ all 
the little men have jumped out.” 

’ Mr. Brandon asked for thread, and be- 
gan to tie up the broken flowers, “This 
comes,” he observed, “from leaving these 
beautiful things to half-educated men, who 
have a vulgar longing to make them big, 
but no sense of grace or fitness.” 

“T have often thought how ugly the 
large modern rosebuds are,’’ said. 
“Some of them before they begin to ex- 

d are as large as walnuts, as heavy, 
and almost as hard.” 

' “Yes,” he answered; “if you took one 
by the stalk, you might kill a baby with it, 
swinging it against the little creature’s 
temples.” 

“ Still it is difficult to know where to 
stop. How can we tell when a flower has 
reached the point when we should cease to 
cultivate ? ’’ 

“We may always be sure a flower has 
been over-cultivated, if it dies hard and 
has a dead body. What can be more un- 
sightly than the soppy, mouldy head of a 
double-quilled dahlia? The more you 
double the wall-flower, the more debased 
it becomes, gets coarse, loses its scent, and 
when it dies has no notion what to do 
with itself. But how lovely is the single 
passion-flower! It does not die at all, but 
expands a pale splendour of blue and 
green; and when it has looked long 
enough at the light, it closes, shrinks bac 
again into the green calyx, and, like an- 


other bud, retires. Then the gum cystus, | us. 


while her flowers are perfectly clean and 
fresh, she sheds petals; they drift away, 
and in an hour or two are invisible. The 
iris retreats in the night, and hides within 
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the sheath after its one day of glory. 
Then the new flower comes out at dowks 
re and beautifully covers the place. 
When there is a litter, a tearing away of 
overladen boughs, or an unsightly lump 
of decay in the garden, it is a sign that we 
have not understood or respected the na- 
tures we have been playing with.” 

All this while he held the flowers to- 
gether with the hand he could use, and 
little Frances tied in the petals with darn- 
ing-cotton. 

“Here are some feather-hyacinths,” I 
said; “surely it is late for them.” 

“ No, ma’am,” answered Mrs. Brand; “I 
have some below that I bought a week ago 
at Weymouth. I went onshore there, you 
know, to see the horsemanship and the 
dwarf.” 

“ Yes, I remember.” 

“ And the stout lady,” she continued, 
with enthusiasm. “She had a bunch of 
flowers in her belt ; and Brand thought it 
would be very interesting to have them; 
so he said, if she would sell them, he 
was quite agreeable to buy. They were 
sprinkled with the sawdust of the circus, 
but quite fresh. I'll fetch them up for you 
to see.” 

“Fancy the desecration,” said Mr. Bran- 
don, as she retired —“the sawdust, the 
gas, the circus.” 

“She thinks no harm, but she would 
consider it wrong to talk of vulgar 
flowers.” 

“Yes; but taking flowers into a circus 
seems to me much the same as if Solomon 
had used the sacred anointing oil that was 
left after his consecration to grease his 
chariot wheels with. Look, Frances, here 
is a heartsease. Do you see its beautiful 
little face ?” 

' “It’s laughing at me,” said the child, 
looking earnestly at the flower. “Kiss it, 
then, Nannette.” 

“Ts it happy?” asked Nannette. 

“Oh, yes, and very good. What sym- 
pathy children have with nature ! — till 
education clouds it. How distinct the lit- 
tle face is in this flower, as if when the 
first heartsease was fashioned there had 
been a thought in the heart of the great 
Maker of the first child’s face that should 
look into it-ages after. Flowers always 
seem to me-to be the lovely fancies of God 
— things that, as it were, He-made for His 
own pleasure — for Himself, as well as for 


Gee Surely you impute to God our feel- 
ings.’ 

“Why not? We feel His great differ- 
ence only too well. Every year God be- 
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comes more marvellous and more remote. , arm, and a basket of ducklings under the 


It is the likeness that draws us to Him. | other. 


Frances had a pinafore fall of 


It is surely no irreverence to say, since |little boats, and when their masts were 


He has brought a sense of the beauty of 
His work into our hearts, that He derives 
some splendid joy from it also. Indeed 
the strange, sweet old words, “God saw 
everything that he had made, and bebold 
it was very good, seem to point almost to 


broken, she expected him to put them in 
again. 

He was an odd man, and as he gained 
strength a kind of suppressed energy 
showed itself in his well-governed voice, 
and his dancing, penetrating eyes looked 


the majestic movement of a tender pride.” |more like independent live things than 
I left the children after this, going be-| features of his steady face. His other fea- 


low to Uncle Rollin, to take my second 
lesson in navigation. He advised me to 
write up my log. I had made two entries, 
and he commended me, and expressed his 
satisfaction about things in general. He 
had not found me such a trouble as he 
expected; in short, he might as well say 
(for it was true) that he had not found me 
any trouble at all. 

his was very agreeable news; and it 
was nice to know also that a slight breeze 
had sprung up, so that we could get away 
from the Skelligs. I did not like being 
too near those awful rocks. When the 
red sunset glowed upon them that even- 
ing, they had a most strange and weird 
appearance ; they seemed to be half smoth- 
ered in a red haze, and to sit up in the 
water like two great dogs threatening us. 
The wind continued to freshen, and I, 
finding myself perfectly well, began to 
consider that the life suited me. 

I sat, enjoying the fine weather. An 
old brig, crowding all sail, looked pictur- 
esque enough as we cpreamen her, and, 
venturing to admire, I was met with a 
storm of abuse. “A rotten old tub! she 
trembles at every sea that strikes her 
bows, and weeds are streaming from her 
bends,” &c. I found that I had better 
talk as little as possible on all matters 
connected with shipping. It seemed that 
I had a natural inaptitude for picking up 
nautical language, for whenever [ used a 
sea phrase it was sure to be a wrong one. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Tae wind continued to be quite in our 
favour, and that day and the next passed 
very pleasantly ; but I found so much to 
do for the children that I could not be 
long on deck, excepting when they were 
brought up to take some exercise. 

Sometimes the little creatures chose to 
come and sit by the mattrass, and tell Mr. 
Brandon concerning their various new 
clothes and of the toy ships and boats 
that continually came from the people as 
offerings. Nannette generally walked 
about with a brig in full sail under one 


tures were well under command, and he 
had a clear, manly voice, very different in 
its tones from the soft depths of Tom’s, 
but quite as pleasant in its way, and as | 
moved about with my work, following the 
children, I often heard every word of his 
part in the dialogue, when Tom’s was 
only a soft murmur of sound. 

He was often fond of talking of the 
world as a whole, and the land in it, as if 
one could dibble in men here and there, 
just as in a garden one may dibble in veg- 
etables. 

He had been buying bits of land in vari- 
ous parts; he “had a family in his eye” 
that would just suit his last purchase, and 
he used frequently to argue and dispute 
with Tom about the best thing to be 
done for the English lower classes; they 
always differed about almost everything, 
but yet they seemed never tired of 
sharpening their wits against each other’s 
notions. 

Almsgiving, in his opinion, was, as at 

resent conducted, a mean, vulgar vice. 

e world ought to have done with alms- 
giving long ago. “ Beggars! what’s to be 

one with the beggars, do you say? How 
dare we have any beggars?” 

He had taken ont a man and his wife to 
the Pampas, he told us, when he was only 
three-and-twenty. Then he went to Rio 
and Bahia to amuse himself and look about 
him, promising them that if they did not 
like the life before them when they had 
tried it, he would fetch them back again. 
It appeared by the story that they did not 
like it — at least, the husband brought the 
wife on board, and begged him to take 
them home again. He admitted that this 
was the most awkward thing that had ever 
happened to him, but when the steamer 
had got too far for any remedy to be 
found, he discovered that the man had es- 
caped and gone back to Rosario, leaving 
the wife by her own connivance on his 
hands. 

“I took her to Southampton,” he said, 
“and bribed her never to show her face in 
our parts any more. Then I went home 





to my stepfather, feeling very small.” 
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“ And were not cured of that form of 
philanthropy?” said Tom. 

“Certainly not; almsgiving is not open 
to me. If aman thinks he wants half-a- 
crown, and I am base enough to give it to 
him, instead of helping him to his inherit- 
ance that he really does want, there is 
nothing bad that I donot deserve. I must 
win his confidence, and by fair means, or 
by wholesome scolding and driving, sweep 
him or buffet him for his own good out of 
the country. Hang him, why is he to be 
an absentee more than an Irish landlord? 
Drive the rascal to his estate, and let him 
live on it.” 

“Hang him!” does not sound a particu- 
larly charitable or gentle thing to say, yet 
this queer man said it with a softening in 
his voice that was almost tender. 

“There is no cant that I hate like the 
cant about resignation,” he exclaimed the 
next day, after he had been telling us some 
things about the London poor. 

“Surely it is a Christian virtue,” I re- 
marked. 

“Yes, I suppose there is such a virtue; 
but it must be rare. I never had any oc- 
casion to exercise it. Iam not presumptu- 
ous enough to think so.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Most of the pain or misfortune that I 
have gone through has been from my own 
fault. I have been repentant, and have 
tried to take the consequences as well as I 
could. The rest-——” 

“ Well, the rest?’ said Tom. 

“ The rest I look upon as discipline that 
ought to make, and is intended to make, a 
better man of me.” 


“ And which of the two do you consider | - 


this burn on your arm to be?” 

“Neither. I consider that I bought a 
certain thing and paid for it. I got it dirt 
cheap. Crayshaw and I went below to 
fetch up the two children, but a rush of 
burning hot air came after us, and we had 
to lie down with our mouths to the floor. 
I wanted my child’s head (Nannette’s) to 
‘be close to the floor, and yet not to touch 
it, because it was so dreadfully hot, so I 

ut my arm under it, and of course got 
iy for I had to lean my weight on it 
while I supported her with the other till I 
could rise and run off.” 

“That was the first time you went be- 
low, then.” ; 

“Yes, I think so. The infant was in 
what had been the mother's cabin. She 
died when we had only been at sea two 
days. The heatdid not penetrate there so 
soon. The women had brought out the 
two elder children and their clothes, and 
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had carried them to their own part 

of the ship where they gave them some- 

thing to eat, and dressed them. They then 
ut them into the berths ready dressed, 
ut all on a sudden we had to fetch them 

up.” 

Nannette at this moment was brought 

on deck with a slice of cake in her hand. 

“ Give me some of that,” said Mr. Bran- 
don, as Mrs. Brand set her down. “I want 
some — it looks so nice.” 

The child came close to him, and turnin 
her cake round looked at it, and hesitated. 
“ There’s a big cake down there,” she ob- 
served. 

“But I want some of yours,” he in- 
sisted. “Do spare a little bit for me.” 
Whereupon she selected a particularly 
small plum, which she picked out, and put 
into his mouth, saying, “There! that’s 
plenty.” 

“T am always charmed by the selfishness 
of childhood,” said Tom, “it is quite touch- 
——= its pretty unconsciousness.” 

e little white-headed thing went on 
eating with great satisfaction, but present- 
ly she noticed that my uncle, who had 
come and seated himself close to us, was 
beckoning with his finger, and she in- 
stantly got up, and breaking off a good- 
sized piece of her cake, held it out to 
him, saying, “ Does ’ou want a piece ?— 
here.” 

“Look,” said Tom, as the old man took 
the child on his knee, and they began to 
smile at one another, “ you see he has won 
what you could not earn.” 

“But they never love us,” I said, “as we 
love them.” 

“No; it is always the same story; they 
receive the love of one generation and 
they pay it to another. That little crea- 
ture does not love Brandon any the more 
because he snatched her out of the fire; 
but twenty years hence, thaps, she 
will love some other child ar the better 
ow the sake of that dimly remembered 
ay.” 

4 My dear fellow,” exclaimed Mr. Bran- 
don,” she can have no intelligent remem- 
brance of it even now.” 

“ Nanny,” said my uncle, who had heard 
the remark, “ where’s the raft? Who took 
care of Nanny on the raft?” 

The child pointed at Mr. Brandon with 
her finger. “He was very naughty that 
other day,” she said, shaking her head, 
“but he’s good now.” 

« Naughty, was he! I can hardly think 
it. Why whatdidhedo?” — 

“ He wouldn’t show me the ducks.” 

“She means the cormorants,” said Mr. 
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Brandon. “Yes, I believe it’s a true bill! 
In the dead calm we saw a few cormorants 
feeding not far off. They sat so low in 
the water that every little ripple passed 
over their backs. Only the head and neck 
of each was visible, like the stalk and bud 
of a water-lily, or a steam-vessel all under 
water excepting the funnel.” 

“You noticed that at such atime?” I 
inquired. 

“Yes. Crayshaw thought at first they 
were water-snakes. We had often, of 
course, seen cormorants before, but we 
were then so absolutely on a level with the 
water that they looked differently. I 
leaned against the little mast, and held 
this thing up to watch them, and no doubt 
I put her down sooner than she liked.” 

“ How keenly, when the mind is strained, 
one observes all sorts of unimportant 
things!” 

“Yes, and their crowding in prevents 
the important ones from doing more than 
taking their turn. I never noticed so 
many things in my life as during that calm. 
The rare pale colours so fickle and so ten- 
der, that bloomed across the water here 
and there, the slightly ruffled patches of 
desert, where a flaw of wind was fainting 
away, and leaving it all sparkling like 
flocks of wings; outlandish drifts of sallow 
weed floating about, and seeming to be at- 
tracted by our raft.” 

“T am never so much alive as when I ex- 
pect to die,” said Tom. 

“Yes, I was intensely alive then; I re- 
member dreading to think what a world 
of oe I should want before I could give 
in!” 

“Don’t, man,” said my uncle; and then 
went on to Tom, “ You were never 
in such danger in your life as when you 
crossed under that ship’s bows the other 


night.” 

“I did not feel it. Of course I should 
have felt the raft. What a bore it is, 
Brandon, that the dull, and uneducated, 
and unimaginative should possess a dogged 
contempt for danger, and a kind of stupid 
fearlessness that we are never to have. 
I do not see how a highly imaginative man 
can have much animal courage.” 


“He has more resources,” observed Mr. | said. 


Brandon. 

“ And more pluck and daring,” said Un- 
cle Rollin. “Whatever name you may 
give to his courage, it generally serves his 
turn, boy!” 

“ And,” continued Tom, “not only does 
the highly organized man perceive danger 
most keenly, but he feels pain most when 
the blow comes. Unless he is excited, 
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—of course he cannot feel either fear 
or pain then; certainly not the fear of 
death.” 

“That is only because excitement takes 
us out of ourselves,” said Mr. Brandon; 
“makes us forget ourselves as individuals, 
and become part of the company we are 
standing up with to strive. The familiar 
fact, that individuals fear death, often 
makes us take for granted that death is 
dreaded by the race. Ido not believe it 
is. It is regarded as the great conclusion 
which we feel to be wanted. In fact, 
though death be an enemy, I believe the 
human race instinctively feels that it could 
not do without it, so long as it has crime, 
or even imperfection.” 

Uncle Rollin, when he said this, looked 
both surprised and displeased, and he went 
on, — 

“ And even as individuals — of. course, 
none of us would like to die now, or soon, 
or at any specified time, and yet, if we 
were told to-day that we were all going to 
live for five hundred years, I don’t think 
we should like it. We should get restless 
and fretful as children do if they pass the 
time when they should sleep.” 

“But,” I said, “they scarcely ever like 
being put to bed.” ; 

“ y Aim more than we do,” said Tom; 
“that may be less because we fear to go 
to sleep, than because we know so little of 
the predicted waking.” 

“] mean,” continued Mr. Brandon, “that 
I think we wish for more in life, rather 
than for more of it; and that if it were to 
contain no new elements, I do not think the 
human race (if it might consider the ques- 
tion for itself asa whole) would care to 
have it lengthened.” 

“I don’t agree with you,” said Tom. 

“No,” said Uncle Rollin, “nor I, if the 
proportions of youth and age were to be 
the same as at present. Some people,” he 
continued, “ are fond of making out that a 
future state is to be very like this, only 
better, and that we are to have back again 
what we have lost here. I don’t agree 
to that, either. We want something bet- 
ter and different, not better and like.” 

“ But we wish to see our dead again,” I 


“ Ay, child, but they did not satisfy us 
here, why should they there? I consider 
that for a permanent life we want many 
new powers, and I trust the Almighty that 
we shall have them. One of them is the 
power to be unwearied by possession and 
continuance.” 

He rose as he spoke, and, giving his fin- 
ger to the child, walked off with her, and 
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I followed. I thought he did not seem to: 
be in such good spirits as usual, so I pro- 
posed my usual remedy — a lesson in navi- 
— He fell into the trap directly ; and 
or more than an hour we worked away 
together. Then we came on deck, he to 
give some directions to the captain of the 
yacht, and I to fiud Tom and Mr. Brandon 
arguing away as if their lives depended on 
their decisions. It was delightful to see 
Tom so animated, and I was charmed with 
our guest for making him so. 

A vehement, dogmatical man he seemed, 
and though he lay on his mattrass with one 
arm in a sling, there was a fulness of life 
and an enthusiasm of feeling about him 
which made him goed more able-bodied 
than we did. e was prodigal of his 
speech, did not save up his thoughts as if 
he expected them one day to fail. He was 
not afraid to be fully alive now, lest he 
might flag afterwards. With him it was 
always springtide and full moon. 

It was about one o'clock; we dined at 
four—too early to make much of a lun- 
cheon, but I thought some slices of cake, 
such as little Nannette had eaten, and some 
sandwiches would not be amiss, besides 
my patient was always hungry. So I left 
little Frances under his charge, and said I 
would go and order a picnic lunch to be 
spread on deck. 

I certainly did not mean any harm; so 
when Tom followed me, as I was proceed- 
ing to Brand, the steward, to give my 
orders, I was quite surprised to be accosted 
with —“ Dorothea! at can you mean 
by waiting on that mfn asif he was a supe- 
rior being. Biscuits, too, that you were 

ing to carry on deck yourself, I do be- 
ieve —give them to me; I would much 
rather take them to him than that you 
should.” 

“But why am I not to attend to our 
guest ?”’ 

“You are too polite, too much inter- 
ested. You listen to his talk as if nothing 
could be so important.”’ 

“So do you, Tom.” 

“You need not laugh and make a joke 
of the matter. I wish you would trouble 
yourself less about him ; he does not return 
the compliment, and has quite a good 
enough opinion of himself without any 
spoiling from the ladies.” ; 

“ Really, Tom, I think your alarm is 
quite uncalled for. I am never likely to 
see him again after he leaves the yacht.” 

I gave him the plate, and remained be- 
low till after dinner. Our guest had never 
shown any desire to talk to me. I went 
and came, and it scarcely seemed to at- 
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tract his observation ; but I did observe his 
presence or absence, and did wish that he 
should be comfortable. Surely, Tom could 
not dislike my being interested in an ac- 
quaintance. 

However, I acted on his words, and did 
not see Mr. Brandon any more that day, 
excepting at tea-time; but sent the chil- 
dren on deck with Mrs. Brand. We had 
light, baffling winds all night, and made 
very little way; but the next morning, 
after breakfast, the wind changed, and I 
came on deck just to look about me. As 
usual, Tom and Mr. Brandon were arguing 
and discussing all sorts of things, and 
was foolish enough to resent their taking 
no notice of me, and chose to go below, 
when I had an argument all to myself and 
with myself; it concerned manners, mor- 
als, Tom, and a sea life, and it lasted till 
dinner-time without coming to any deci- 
sion. 

Mr. Brandon was much better that day, 
and, instead of lying on his mattrass, paced 
the deck with Tom, and played with the 
children. My uncle sat a good deal read- 
ing, while I worked, and Tom now and 
then came and talked with me. 

So the day passed. “ You see,’’ observed 
Tom —“ you see he does not care for the 
society of ladies. So you need not trouble 
yourself about him.” 

As if out of mere perversity, Mr. Bran- 
don, not five minutes after that, came into 
the cabin. 

“Miss Graham, we are within sight of 
Southampton ; will you come on deck?” 

“No, thank you, lam busy; but if you 
are going on deck, will you take this shawl 
to little Nannette ?”” 

He went away, but in five minutes ap- 
peared again. 

“It isa superb evening; indeed, you had 
better come. You must be dull sitting 
here all alone.” 

“ But I have my work to finish.” 

“You are very industrious. This looks 
like something for one of my little or- 
phans.” 

It was the frill of a mantle for Frances. 

As I went on working, he sat down near 
me, took up the other end of a long frill, 
and inspected it. 

“This is what you call whipping, is it 
not? What acomfort needlework seems 
to be to ladies? ” - 

“ Yes, we could not live without it.” 

I believe I spoke more energetically than 
I had intended, for he looked up surprised. 
I was going to — my words, when he 
said, “And yet the needlework that I see 
most ladies do is generally some trivial 
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thing, not ennob‘ed by being of much use 
— not like this.” 

“ But better than nothing.” 

Instead of answering, he 
changed the subject. 

“You must find this a desultory life. It 
is difficult to find settled employment at 


suddenly 


sea, and habitual life at sea is surely dull.” ! 
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“No, a very little while.” 

“ And you like it?” 

“I like it for the present. It is adven- 
turous; besides I really sometimes feel 
that it is a glorious thing only to be alive 
— but to be alive and see this world and 
have time to learn, and time to think——” 

“ Yes, that is just what I feel,” he inter- 


“It has not become habitual with me |rupted; “ but, the thing is to keep one’s 


yet.” 

“It is circumscribed —a great change 
from the freedom of the shore.” 

“No; itis liberty compared with my 


| 


self up to such a state of mind and body, 
and not grow morbid and weak and dis- 
contented. I suppose that in that school 
of yours they gave you no lessons on the 


land life—freedom, and freshness, and,art of being whole-hearted, cheerful, and 


change. On shore I was at school, and 
had no holidays. I was not happy.” 

He looked attentively at me. “And 
you have been happy the last few days, I 
am sure of it.” Again he inspected the 
frill. “You are happy in having this to 
make. I do not pity you at all for the 
trouble you are taking! You are happy 
in having those two little girls to watch 
over. I have known better all the time 
than to pity you when I have seen you 
runhing after them, while they tried to 
get into danger. You are even happy, 
and I know it, in having this arm of mine 
to look to. Iam sure you will be sorry 
when we are gone away, and you have 
the yacht to yourself, and that old uncle 
of yours to laugh at all you say and think 
how clever you are.” 

« Perfectly true. I shall be sorry.” 

“ What a comfort we have been to you.” 

“Yes; when you are gone I must look 
out for some other people to supply your 

laces.” 

“ What, sail about in search of another 
raft! Only think of depending on ship- 
wrecks for one’s happiness and pleasure! 
No—no, don’t flatter yourself that such 
good fortune will happen twice to the 
same person.” 

“I cannot imagine why you shonld think 
‘I expect or wish it. I should have been 
extremely happy before we fell in with 
the raft if it had not been for that terrible 
sea-sickness.” 

“1 do not doubt it.” 

“And when you are gone the sickness 
will be over.” 

“ Fortunate circumstance, calculated to 
let a man see that, even with the advan- 
tage of a wounded arm, a sea life can 
wash him clean out of a lady’s memory.” 

We both laughed; but I did not sup- 
pose that I should forget him, and he did 
not speak as if he cared whether I remem- 
bered him or not. 

“You have not been long yachting 
about, then?” he presently said. 





joyous.” 

oe Oo no.”’ 

“The more shame for them; then you 
must educate yourself in that matter.” 

“ But I have often heard it said that the 
truest happiness is unconscious. And 
don’t you think that to be often thinking 
and reasoning about it is in itself a mor- 
bid thing? ” 

“ Are any of us who have come to years 
of discretion in that childlike state of un- 
conscious happiness ?” 

“T am not.” 

“Nor I; but I am a great deal braver, 
cheerfuller, and heartier since I put my- 
self to school to myself, and learnt the 
habit of being as a general rule in good 
spirits. I think, therefore, that to reason 
about the matter, if one does it rightly, 
is not morbid.” 

“I am fond of learning new things. I 
should like to teach myself this. What 
was the first lesson you gave yourself in 
the art?” ° . 

“Tbelieve the first thing that set me 
thinking was an anecdote of a great act 
or, who complained that when he was act- 
ing in ge 2 he became devoured by 
melancholy. hile he was studying the 
character of ‘ Hamlet,’ he lost his health 
from mental depression. Mournful and 
heartrending ideas suggested themselves 
to him, and he could not shake off the 
bearing that belonged to his hero. It be- 
came natural to him. After that I met 
with a very pleasant woman, a German 
actress, who told me she had completely 
spoilt her temper by acting viragos. 
the most trifling occasions she could put 
herself into a fearful rage. It had ceased 
to be acting with her; she had so studied 
the passion of anger, and imitated its man- 
ifestations, that they got the better of her 
—and habit, at last, fad made her a per- 
fect fire-brand.” 

“ Don’t you think she exaggerated ?” 

“No; I suppose not. Jt was at a Swiss 
hotel that I saw her first; something put 
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her out; it was a very hot night, and she 
flung her fan at one of the waiters — she 
told me this afterwards by way of excuse. 
I thought she was mad when I saw her do 
it; you never saw such an air of fury — 
her husband, a stout matter-of-fact man, 
observed that it was very inconvenient.” 

“ And on that hint you began your own 
education ?” 

“ That and the observation of how invol- 
untary sympathy makes other people imi- 
tate our moods and reflect them back 
upon us.” 

“Still it is an odd thing to set to work 
to aggravate oneself into being happy.” 

“T declare to you that I have tried it,” 
he answered, laughing: “and I see you 
know what I mean. te is as easy as ag- 

ravating oneself into being unhappy! 
ou know how unfashionable it is now to 
be enthusiastic.” 

“TI have read in books that it is. I 
know it is considered bad taste to be 
much astonished. People will not express 
great admiration even for very beautiful 
things, lest that should be thought a proof 
that they are not already familiar with ,all 
the most beautiful things in the world. 
So they think it grand to appear bored.” 

“That was nothing but imitation at 
first,” he answered. “It arose from the 
misfortune of a few fashionable people, 
who were punished for their sins against 
all things beautiful and true and surpris- 
ing, by being no longer able to enjoy any- 
thing heartily, or admire anything over- 
whelmingly, or believe anything devoutly. 
The cohsequence was that people who 
have seen next to nothing, and are not at 
all fashionable, try to begin as the others 
left off. They are so ashamed of enthusi- 
asm, and have so schooled themselves to 
put down all ecstatic emotion, that the 
sentiment of awe has almost died out of 
their hearts; their sense of the sublime 
fades from being kept too long in the dark, 
and they can look on the Jungfrau as 
coolly as if it was a cabbage garden! 
What a hard task such people have accom- 
plished — much harder than mine. Don’t 
you think they would enjoy themselves 
much more if they were not weighed down 
by this vulgar fashion, if they had not 
weakened their power to admire by re- 
pressing the expression of it?” 

“] think they could, and I think I have 
decided to learn the art of being in good 
humour and good spirits; but, Mr. Bran- 
don, I foresee a difficulty which you have 
not provided against.” 
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“ What is that ?” 

“ Whatever else my temper would stand, 
I am sure it would give way if I heard it 
said, as I often should do, ‘ Oh, there is no 
merit in her good temper, it is natural to 
her, it comes from a phlegmatic constitu- 
tion.’” 

“You think you could not stand that ?” 

“Tam sure I could not. And there is 
another thing that would be like a dagger 
to my heart. Suppose I learned to take 
a cheerful view of things, and even when 
thére were many things to worry and vex 
me, suppose I generally seemed to be 
whole-hearted and in good spirits —I 
mean years hence, when, no doubt, I 
should have troubles and some misfortunes 
to endure.” 

“ Yes, I understand, and suppose it.” _ 

“ And if when I had learned to bear up 
well, to be sometimes glad and merry, 
generally cheerful, I heard people say, 
‘ Ah, that shows how little feeling she has 
—we do not all feel equally ; it is a proof 
of a cold heart to be so gay’ — I consider 
it a sign of a frivolous disposition; and 
that sort of thing.” 

“Well, Miss Graham, finish your sen- 
tence.” 

In my earnestness I had stopped to look 
at him, and seeing that his eyes were brim 
full of laughter I paused discomfited. 

“Tt will be very mean of them to treat 
you so,” he exclaimed. “I am very angry 
with them beforehand, very angry.” 

Thereupon he indulged in a succession 
of laughter. Something seemed to delight 
him exceedingly; and it was so evident 
that the laugh was against me, that if we 
had not just then been talking of temper, it 
is possible that I might have shown him 
mine. As it was,I only inquired why he 
laughed. 

“Because you talked so seriously,” he 
answered; “as if you meant forthwith to 
give your mind to this art, as you have 
called it.” 

“That is just what I do mean. I want 
to learn something new and difficult; be- 
sides, if it can be learnt, it ought to be 
learnt.” 

He became serious on hearing this, and 
while I went on with my work he got up 
and began to pace the cabin floor. Pres- 
ently he came back to his seat and said, in 
a regretful way, — 

“T wish I had not talked such nonsense. 
I beg your pardon. To laugh at a good 
resolution is the last thing I should oo 
thought myself capable of.” 
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From The Quarterly Review. 
THOMAS CARLYLE.* 


THE completion of this new edition of 
Mr. Carlyle’s collected Works affords us a 
favourable opportunity for endeavouring 
to form some estimate of the literary 
character of a man who has, perhaps, 
produced a greater impression upon his 
generation than any other living writer. 
It is unquestionable that the greatness 
of a man is measured, partly by the range 
of his knowledge of truth, and partly by 
the resoluteness of his action on the truth 
which he knows. But there is no English- 
man of the present day whose power ap- 
pears, at first sight, so remote from those 
two sources of powcr as Mr. Carlyle. 
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How, on the one hand, can vigorous practi- | pos 


cal action be attributed to aman whose 
life has been spent in writing, and in a 
kind of writing peculiarly devoid of that 
specialty and definite purpose which ac- 
tion demands? On the other hand, what 
system of theoretical knowledge can, even 
by an admirer, be attributed to Mr. Car- 
lyle as its founder? What single point 
of scientific or historical fact has been 
originally discovered by him? What 
germinating principle has he hit upon that 
can colligate and embrace our isolated ex- 
periences in a grasp of such tenaciousness 
that succeeding inquirers may safely em- 

loy it in help of their own researches ? 
Granted that he has popularized, made in- 
telligible and picturesque, certain portions 
of history: it need not be said that Mr. 
Carlyle’s fame and influence has greatly 
transcended that which any mere popu- 
larizer could obtain. 

There are, accordingly, those at the pres- 
ent day who hold that Mr. Carlyle’s in- 
fluence has rested on illegitimate grounds ; 
that it has been a deceitful phantasm, a 
will-o’-the-wisp, luring unstable minds into 
marshy and unprofitable places. A bril- 
liant writer, a writer of genius, these are 
words which all will apply to Mr. Carlyle, 
for these are mere fine words, and do not 
guarantee any definite opinion on the part 
of those who utter them; but whether he 
writes that which is true, solid, and need- 
ful to be known, this is not on all sides ac- 
corded without dispute. This, then, is 
the point to which we must address our- 
selves. Can we, in Mr. Carlyle’s works, 
lay bare any solid core, any framework of 
reality which remains when all the ex- 
ternal appendages have been stripped off, 
and when it is set before the pure un- 
dazzled understanding to approve or re- 


* Thomas Carlyle’s Collected Works. Londoa, 
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ject? We hold that there is such; nor 

o we exclude even his later writings from 
this opinion, though assuredly it is no 
siccum lumen which streams from the 
pages of the “Latter-day Pamphlets ” and 
“ Shooting Niagara.” 

First, what is it that Mr. Carlyle has at- 
tempted to do? What is it that we have 
a right to expect from him? He is, above 
all things, a teacher, a moral and political 
teacher. He is, indeed, a historian as 
well; and one of his most remarkable 
qualities, his power of picturesque narra- 
tive, belongs to him solely as a historian. 
But still it isin the other aspect that he 
comes forward most prominently. ~ 

Now the moral teacher is in a peculiar 
ition. He stands almost precisely in 
the middle place between the man of ac- 
tion and the man of theory. No man, in- 
deed, is entirely theoretical, no man 
entirely practical. Even the chemist and 
the astronomer, though their main office 
is theoretical, namely, a declaration of 
facts, yet by preference choose those facts 
out of their respective sciences which are 
most subservient to future utility, to fu- 
ture action. They have au eye for the 
practical, and therefore the title of practi- 
cal men cannot be altogether refused to 
them. Again, the historian, though his 
main business is to narrate, is not indis- 
criminate in bis selection of events and 

riods, but narrates those which seem to 

im most to touch on the needs of the 
day; so that he also has a partly practical 
aim. On the other hand, the statesman 
and mechanical engineer are chiefty practi- 
cal, but they cannot help having a theo- 
retical bias as well; if they do not accu- 
mulate knowledge, and a great deal of 
knowledge, moreover, for which they 
have no immediate use, they will be 
very narrow and feeble statesmen or 
mechanicians. And thus Watt had in him 
a great deal of the theorist: Thucydides 
had in him something of the practical 
man. But, on the whole, there can be no 
doubt that the chemist, and astronomer, 
and historian, belong to the speculative 
class of men, the statesman and mechani- 
cian to the active class. 

The moral teacher, however, has at 
once and at the same time a knowledge 
to gain, and a work to perform; and 
has not the one more than the other. He 
must know the right path of conduct; but 
he cannot know it unless he brings him- 
self into it. He must teach ot'ers this 
right path; but he cannot teach hem un- 





less he brings them into it. A purely 
theoretical knowledge of virtue is no 
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knowledge at all; the true knowledge of 
virtue is a flame that kindles into energy. 
To instruct men in goodness is, if the in- 
struction takes effect, identical with mak- 
ing them good: as well could a man know 
the pain of fire before he ever touched the 
flame as know the nature of goodness be- 
fore he felt a good impulse. And thus 
those philosophers who make morality to 
consist in the calculation of consequences, 
in calculating for our happiness, lose the 
main element of it. They forget that we 
must have experienced feelings, before we 
can begin to calculate about those feel- 
ings; that unless we are animated and 
inspired by a virtuous energy to start 
with, it is nego | vain to put forward 
such an energy, and the happiness attend- 
ing it, as an end to be aimed at. 
he greatest moralists have therefore 
ever taught men to feel and to act, before 
teaching them to weigh and to calculate. 
Look at examples. Has Thomas & Kempis, 
or Bentham turned more men from a self- 
ish to an unselfish life? Is it from his 
moral theories, or from his delineation of 
the pure and magnanimous character of 
Socrates, that Plato gains most power? 
This is the first eminent merit we dis- 
cern in Mr. Carlyle. He has understood 
and embraced his function truly. With 
all his breadth of culture, he has never 
refined himself away into a simple intel- 
lectual thinker. He is all on fire, not 
merely to know what is right, but to have 
the right done. He ever refuses to con- 
fine himself to the office of a theorist. 
He appeals to the age, to his country, to 
the men about him, in strong and urgent 
entreaty : “ Do this; do not that.” hen 
he treats of the men of his time, or of 
preceding times, he does not discuss 
merely whether they have held right opin- 
ions but whether they have acted rightly. 
Voltaire, Diderot, Fichte — these whom 
others carelessly think of as speculatists 
Mr. Carlyle insists on dealing with as men. 
He knows what an effect a man’s life has 
on his opinions; and hence he refuses to 
make any divorce between the two. In 
the midst of many changes that have come 
over him, this fundamental characteristic 
has remained. Hence, too, the simple, ob- 
vious nature of most of his precepts; for 
truisms and platitudes, though the bane 
and abhorrence of the speculatist, have 
often to be urged in practical life, from the 
proneness of men to neglect what is most 
evident. “ Work, work;” “speak the 
truth;” “shun cant;” “have a clear un- 
derstanding ;” — maxims like these form 


no small part of Mr. Carlyle’s ethics. 
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But yet over the precepts most easy of 
comprehension he throws a mysterious 
splendour by reminding men of their uni- 
versality. From eternity to eternity these 
remain the same; Nature herself has or- 
dained them; in every time and in every 

lace those en ig who obey them, those 
into ruin who disobey them. These 
are the Eternities, the Immensities, of 
which he speaks so much; nay, they are 
even the divine Silences, for the force and 
vigour of these truths lie not in their be- 
ing spoken, but in their being acted upon. 
These are the “unwritten and sure laws 
of the gods, that were not born to-day or 
esterday, but live for ever, and no man 
ows whence they came,” of which Soph- 
ocles speaks. These are what Moses de- 
scribes; “the commandment which I com- 
mand thee this day ..... is not in 
heaven, that thou shouldst say, Who shall 
go up for us to heaven, and bring it unto 
us, that we may hear it, and do it? neith- 
er is it beyond the sea..... But the 
word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, 
and in thy heart, that thou mayest do it.” 
Taking these laws as his rule and standard, 
Mr. Carlyle throws himself into the broad 
life of his own age and of other ages; nar- 
rating, criticizing, preaching, advising, 
with reverence or with scorn, with 4 
ter or with anger; passing in review 
statesmen, soldiers, writers, even quacks 
and impostors. To none is he indiffer- 
ent. 

We are dealing here with the general 
line Mr. Carlyle has proposed to himself, 
and not with his special successes or fail- 
ures in that line; and we hold that his 
t of moral teaching is the truest. 

verything that he writes bears the im- 
press of humanity; he is of our own flesh 
and blood, not a machine for calculating 
results. Whatever may be Mr. Carlyle’s 
errors, it can never be said of him that he 
lacks the material of human nature; he 
lays a broad and solid foundation, what- 
ever may be the eccentricities of the build- 
ing. 

‘het in his earlier writings it is plain 
that he is merely laying a foundation, and 
no more. That trenchant and aggressive 
style, which has been his best known 
uality of late, was then wholly absent 
) him. He examines; he does not yet 
udge. 
. ne wide impartiality throughout charac- 
terizes the “ Miscellanies.” The attitude 
is that of one who waits; of one who does 
not yet know the truth, the perfect and 
highest course open to man; and who, as 
not knowing it, surveys with the serenity 
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of suspended force all who come profess- 
ing to have the truth to impart. Such an 
attitude has a peculiar charm. When we 
know a person’s final conclusions, when he 
has told us all that he has to impart, we 
_may indeed feel grateful to him, but we 
feel also that we know the limits of that 
for which we are grateful. But inthe yet 
undeveloped germ there lies an infinite 
wore, there is no saying to what 

eight such a germ may grow, in what di- 
rections and Sane it may unfold itself; 
and an eager curiosity gathers around this 
first working, which cannot attend on the 
ay developed plant. This is the 

eauty of childhood; but it is a beauty 
which belongs to all those who, being past 
childhood, yet know and feel that they 
are in a state of growth and not of com- 
pletion. 

And certainly, Mr. Carlyle did not affect 
completion at the time when he wrote his 
“ Miscellanies.” Then, he was content to 
receive all the figures of history or litera- 
ture on the unruffled surface of a mind 
that could afford to be generous, that was 
not wedded to any exclusive hypothesis of 
its own, that could admire without falling 
down to worship, and sympathize where 
strong admiration was impossible. Con- 
sider the following widely different char- 
acters: Burns, Novalis, Johnson, Boswell, 
Hume, Voltaire, Louis XVI. Inincluding 
the last-named -we are considering the 
“French Revolution” as well as the “ Mis- 
cellanies;” and indeed they stand side by 
side, belonging, as they do, to the same 
period of Mr. Carlyle’s life. How few are 
there who could have discerned something 
to love and esteem in all the seven men 
whose names we have set down! How 
vast is the interval between the German 
transcendentalist and the strong common 
sense of Johnson! How opposed are they 
alike to the intellectual coldness of Hume! 
And if all these three have the kinship of 
genius, the common-place unmarked char- 
acter of Louis XVI. affords no such reason 
why Mr. Carlyle should trace his fortunes 
with sympathy. No one who reads the 
“ Miscellanies” and the “French Revolu- 
tion ” attentively will deny that the breadth 
of sympathy displayed therein is one of 
the rarest qualities ever exhibited by any 
man. We are not saying that all Mr. Car- 
lyle’s judgments, even here, are perfect. 
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Most people will think that he rates Burns 
too high; and a Frenchman would proba- 
bly consider that he gave inadequate rec- 
ognition to the universality of Voltaire. 
But these defects of a luxuriant nature are 
trivial when compared with the sterility of 
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ordinary historians and moralists, who can 
do nothing but barrenly admire or con- 
demn, and have not the patient care-which 
follows a man through the changing scenes 
of his fortunes, marking at once the inter- 
nal nature that made Sim act as he did, 
and the external consequences, good or 
bad, that flowed from his act. The cold 
impartiality of Hallam, so much praised, 
has no doubt its value; it keeps alive the 
sense of justice, so much needed among 
men ; but it is not to be named by the side 
of that warm intelligence which appre- 
hends, not merely the upshot of a man’s 
life, but the whole course of it. 

Of all the characters to whom it was 
difficult to render justice, but to whom 
Mr. Carlyle has rendered justice, Boswell 
is perhaps the most worthy of notice. Our 
readers will doubtless remember Lord Ma- 
caulay’s essay on Croker’s edition of Bos- 
well’s “ Life of Johnson,” in which editor, 
author, and hero meet alike with castiga- 
tion from that brilliant pen. Of all the 
persons whom Lord Macaulay ever satir- 
ized, there is none on whom a fuller meas- 
ure of his contempt fell than on Boswell. 
Here are a few of his sentences : — 


**Servile and impertinent, shallow and pe- 
dantic, a bigot and a sot, bloated with family 
pride, and eternally blustering about the dignity 
of a born gentleman, yet stooping to be a tale- 
bearer, an eavesdropper, @ common butt in the 
taverns of London; ... . such was this man, 
and such he was content and proud to be. Ev- 
erything which another man would have hidden, 
everything the publication of which would have 
made another man hang himself, was matter of 
gay and clamorous exultation to his weak and 
disease! mind. That such a man should have 
written one of the best books in the world is 
strange enough. But this is not all. Many 

rsons who have conducted themselves foolishly 
in active life, and whose conversation has indi- 
cated no superior powers of mind, have left us 
valuable works. Bat these men attained literary 
eminence in spite of their weaknesses, Boswell 
attained it by reason of his weaknesses, If he 
had not been a great fool, he would never have 
been a great writer. Without all the qualities 
which made him the jest and the torment of 
those among whom he lived, without the offi- 
ciousness, the inquisitiveness, the effrontery, the 
toad-eating, the insensibility to all reproof, he 
never could have produced so excellent a book. 
He has printed many of his own letters, and in 
these letters he is always ranting or twaddling. 
Logic, eloquence, wit, taste, all those things 
which are generally considered as making 3 
book valuable, were utterly wanting to him. 
He had, indeed, a quick observation and a re- 
tentive memory. These qualities, if he had 
been a man of sense and virtue, would scarcely 
of themselves have sufficed to mike him cou- 
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spicuous; but, because he was a dunce, a para- 
site, and a coxcomb, they have made him im- 
mortal.”? — Macaulay’s Essays. (‘* Works,’’ 
vol. v. pp. 514, seqq., ed. 1866.) 


Surely it might have occurred to Ma- 
caulay that to attribute extraordinary ex- 
cellence to pure weakness and folly as its 
cause was, at the very least, paradoxical ! 
Would it have been an unwholesome doubt 
of his own perspicacity if he had modified 
the sharpness of his sweeping sentences ? 
Deliberately we say that Mr. Carlyle 
shows not merely greater insight, but far 
greater soberness of mind, than Lord Ma- 
caulay when he writes — 


** Boswell was a person whose mean or bad 
qualities lay open to the general eye; visible, 
palpable to the dullest. His good qualities, 
again, belonged not to the time he lived in; 
were far from common then; indeed in such a 
degree were almost unexampled; not recogniza- 
ble therefore by everyone; nay, apt even (so 
strange had they grown) to be confounded with 
the very vices they lay contiguous to, and had 
sprung out of. That he was a winebibber and 
gross liver; gluttonously fond of whatever 
would yield him a little solacement, were it only 
of a stomachic character, is undeniable enough. 
That he was vain, heedless, a babbler; had 
much of the sycophant, alternating with the 
braggadocio, curiously spiced too with an all- 
pervading dash of the coxcomb; that he gloried 
much when the tailor, by a court-suit, had 
made a new man of him; that he appeared at 
the Shakspeare Jubilee with a riband, imprinted 
* Corsica Boswell,’ round his hat; and in short, 
if you will, lived no day of his life without say- 
ing and doing more than one pretentious inepti- 
tude; all this unhappily is evident as the sun at 
noon, .. . Unfortunately, on the other hand, 
what great and genuine good lay in him was 
nowise so self-evident. The man, once for all, 
had an ‘open sense,’ an open loving heart, 
which so few have: where excellence existed, 
he was compelled to acknowledge it; was drawn 
towards it, and could not but walk with it, — 
if not as superior, if not as equal, then as infe- 
rior and lackey, better so than not at all. It 
has been commonly said, The man’s vulgar van- 
ity was all that attached him to Johnson; he de- 
lighted to be seen near him, to be thought con- 
nected with him. Now let it be at once granted 
that no consideration springing out of vulgar 
vanity could well be absent from the mind of 
James Boswell, in this his intercourse with John- 
son, or in any considerable transaction of his 
life. At the same time, ask yourself: Whether 
such vanity, and nothing else, actuated him 
therein. . . . The man was, by nature and hab- 
it, vain; a sycophant b, be it granted : 
but had there been nothing more than vanity in 
him, was Samuel Johnson the man of men to 
whom he must attach himself? At the date 
when Johnson was a poor rusty-coated scholar, 
dwelling in Temple Lane, and indeed throughout 
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their whole intercourse afterwards, were there 
not chancellors and prime ministers enongh; 
graceful gentlemen, the glass of fashion; hon- 
our-giving noblemen; dinner-giving rich men; 
any one of whom bulked much larger in the 
world’s eye than Johnson ever did? To any 
one of whom, by half that submissiveness and 
assiduity, our Bozzy might have recommended 
himself. Tonoone of whom, however, though 
otherwise a most diligent solicitor and purveyor, 
did he so attach himself: such vulgar courtier- 
ships were his paid drudgery, or leisure amuse- 
ment; the worship of Johnson was his grand, 
ideal, voluntary business, Nay, it does not ap- 
pear that vulgar vanity could ever have been 
much flattered by Boswell’s relation to Johnson. 
Mr. Croker says, Johnson was, to the last, little 
regarded by the great world; from which, for a 
vulger vanity, all honour, as from its fountain, 
descends. James Boswell belonged, in his cor- 
ruptible part, to the lowest classes of mankind; 
a foolish, inflated creature, swimming in an ele- 
ment of self-conceit; but in hiscorruptible there 
dwelt an incorruptible, all the more impressive 
and indubitable for the strange lodging it had 
taken,’’—Carlyle’s Miscellanies. (‘* Works,’’ 
vol. ix. pp. 33, segq.) 


There is no lack, here, of keenness to 
see the weaknesses of Boswell. Keenness, 
indeed, was hardly necessary in such a 
case; but yet a person of less strength 
than Mr. Carlyle, had he undertaken to de- 
fend Boswell at all, would have somewhat 
shrunk from the forcible and picturesque 
delineation of his faults. But not for a 
moment, not in one single point, does Mr. 
Carlyle shrink. He gives the full aspect, 
as it might appear to the most hostile ob- 
server, of the gluttony, the vanity, the 
coxcombry, of the man whose cause he is 
advocating. And this would appear still 
more manifestly had we space to quote 
more at length from his essay. It is not 
without appreciating and representing the 
whole that may be said against Boswell 
that he gives that good element in him — 
that element so easy to overlook, so certain 
to be overlooked by all but the most gen- 
erous natures, and yet an element which 
no mind of even moderate generosity will 
refuse to acknowledge when once it is 
pointed out — the element of love, and ad- 
miration, and humility. Few but Mr. Car- 
lyle would have cared to prove the exist- 
ence of these qualities in Boswell: that he 
did care to do so, that he had that rare 
gratitude which consents to blunt the edge 
of its satire, would of itself be sufficient 
demonstration of uncommon fineness of 
nature. 

It is curious, again, to compare the criti- 





cism of Johnson himself by Mr. Carlyle 
with that by Mr. Macaulay. We are far 
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from saying here that the advantage, as in 
the former case, lies wholly on Mr. Car- 
lyle’s side; for Macaulay had a genuine 
respect for Johnson, which, considering the 
extreme difference of their opinions, did 
him great credit; and the vivacity with 
which he moves the laughter of the reader 
against Johnson is good-humoured, and 
not intended to arouse contempt. On the 
other hand, there is something elephantine 
in Mr. Carlyle’s essay; it harps too much 
on general ideas, on the excellence of hero- 
worship, on the infinity of duty, on the 
evil of cant; nor is it possible to help sus- 
pecting that Johnson would have but im- 
perfectly reciprocated Mr. Carlyle’s feeling 
to himself, had he had the opportunity o 
— so. But still the very defects of 
Mr. Carlyle arise from an excess of gener- 
osity. If he is ever wearisome, it is be- 
cause he is at such labour to explain why 
he admires Johnson so much; it is because 
he has such regard for every token of a 
noble mind. Nor, again, is he blind to 
Johnson’s limitations ; his applause is not 
indiscriminate. An admirer and sympa- 
thizer, he is at the very farthest oaailite 
distance from being a follower or imitator. 

Here are two passages, one from Ma- 
caulay’s essay, the other from Mr. Carlyle’s, 
which may serve as a specimen of the dif- 
ferent way in which the two writers treat 
_ subject. First let us quote Macau- 
ay:— 


**The roughness and violence which he” 
[Johnson] ‘* showed in society were to be ex- 


pected from a man whose temper, not naturally | pi, 


gentle, had been long tried by the bitterest 
calamities, by the want of meat, of fire, and of 
clothes, by the importunity of creditors, by the 
insolence of booksellers, by the derision of fools, 
by the insincerity of patrons, by that bread 
which is the bitterest of all food, by those stairs 
which are the most toilsome of all paths, by 
that deferred hope which makes the heart sick. 
Through all these things the ill dressed, coarse, 
ungainly pedant had led manfully ry 
eminence and command. It was natural that, 
in the exercise of his power, he should be ‘ eo 
immitior, quia toleraverat,’ that, though his 
heart was undoubtedly generous and humane, 


his demeanour in society should be harsh and | Macaula 


— For severe distress he had sympathy, 
and not only sympathy, but munificent relief. 
But for the suffering which a harsh world inflicts 
upon a delicate mind he had no pity; for it was 
a kind of suffering which he could scarcely con- 
ceive. He would carry home on his shoulders a 
sick and starving girl from the streets. He 
turned his house into a place of refuge for a 
crowd of wretched old creatures who could find 
no other asylum; nor could all their peevishness 
and ingratitude weary out his benevolence. But 
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the of wounded vanity seemed to him 
ridiculous; and he scarcely felt sufficient com- 
passion even for the gs of wounded affec- 
tion.”? — Macaulay’s Essays. (‘* Works,”’ vol. 
v. p. 525.) 


There is the common-sense view of John- 
son ; a view neither bitter nor unjust, but 
not seeking to penetrate beneath the ob- 
vious exterior. Mr. Carlyle is not content 
with this; he endeavours to prove that 
Johnson was intrinsically polite and court- 
eous, though he does not, of course, deny 
the frequency with which the exercise of 
om qualities was hidden under a rough 

ow: — 


**In Johnson’s ‘ Politeness,’ which he often, 
to the wonder of some, asserted to be great, 
there was indeed somewhat that needed explana- 
tion. Nevertheless, if he insisted always on 
handing lady-visitors to their carriage; though 
with the certainty of collecting a mob of gazers 
in Fleet Street,—as might well be, the beau 
having on, by way of court-dress, ‘ his rusty- 
brown mourning suit, a pair of old shoes for 
slippers, a little shrivelled wig sticking on the 
top of his head, and the sleeves of his shirt and 
the knees of his breeches hunging loose:’ in 
all this we can see the spirit of true politeness, 
only shining through a strange medium. Thus 
again, in his apartments, at one time, there 
were unfortunately no c ‘A gentlemen 
who frequently visited him whilst writing hia 
** Tdlers,’’ constantly found him at his desk, 
sitting on one with three legs; and on rising 
from it, he remarked that Johnson never forgot 
its defect; but would either hold it in his hand, 
or place it with great composure against some 
support; taking no notice of its imperfection to 
visitor,’ —— who meanwhile, we suppose, sat 
upon folios, or in the sartorial fashion, ‘It was 
remarkable in Johnson,’ continues Miss Rey- 
nolds (Renny dear), ‘ that no external circum- 
stances ever prompted him to make any apol- 
on. or to seem even sensible of their existence. 
ether this was the effect of philosophic pride, 
or of some partial notion of his respecting high- 
breeding, is doubtful.’ That it was, for one thing, 
the effect of genuine politeness, is nowise doubt- 
ful."”— Carlyle’s .Miscellanies. (‘*Works,”’ 
vol. ix. p. 101.) 


That this comes from a deeper 
and more patiently inquiring mind than 
y, will not be questioned. It was 
written, ays Lf one who did not fear 
to challenge, and (if need were) to contra- 
dict the first obvious appearance of a mat- 
ter—an eminent and necessary charac- 
teristic of all discoverers of hidden truth. 
Of such a characteristic it is the n 
complement that the possessor of it should 
be able to paradox and onesidedness. 
And yet we do not think that the char, 





of paradox will be brought against the 
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passage we have quoted, or that, indeed, 
anywhere in these “ Miscellanies,” Mr. Car- 
lyle has forgotten, or swerved from, that 
bagjs of common sense and common ex- 
eMence on which we all stand. He never, 
Lica, lays aside the practical consideration 
that he is addressing himself to readers of 
the nineteenth century —to readers who 
have already a certain stock of knowledge, 
which it is useless to ignore and irrational 
to despise, however largely he may him- 
self be capable of adding to it. He claims 
and obtains the res of his readers on 
the ground that he a res for them 
—that he can enter into their opinions, 
curiosities, desires. As an instance of his 
so doing, let us refer to his treatment of 
the German philosophers — philosophers 
who were seldom then mentioned but with 
derision, and whom Mr. Carlyle, in his 
later phases, has seen fit to discard as 
containing nothing worthy of attention. 
It was a better mind, in these earlier days, 
which led him, not to profess himself their 
disciple, not to accept their opinions or 
any special phase of them in the lump, 
but to hold them out as examples of sin- 
cere and profound inquiry, as well worthy 
of study on the part of all who look into 
the difficult parts of speculation. Thus of 
Kant he says: “Perhaps among all the 
metaphysical writers of the eighteenth 
century, including Hume and Hartle 
themselves, there is not one that so ill 
meets the conditions of a mystic as this 
same Immanual Kant.” And again, very 
pertinently: “It is true, a careless or un- 
pretending reader will find Kant’s writing 
a riddle; but will a reader of this sort 
make much of Newton’s ‘Principia,’ or 
D’Alembert’s * Calculus of Variations’? ” 
Of Fichte he speaks in terms of enthusias- 
tic admiration. Of the works of the mys- 
tic Novalis he says that they are “an un- 
fathomed mine of philosophical ideas, 
where the keenest intellect may have oc- 
cupation enough ; and in such occupation, 
without looking farther, reward enough.” 
He defends Coleridge, as a man “able to 
originate deep thoughts,” and “having 
more intellectual insight than other men,” 
and affirms that his works are “like living 
brooks, hidden for the present under 
mountains of froth and theatrical snow- 
paper, and which only at a distant day, 
when these mountains shall have decom- 
posed themselves into gas and earthly 
residuum, may roll forth in their true lim- 
pid shape, to gladden the general eye with 
what beauty and everlasting freshness 
does reside in them.” Again, not confin- 
ing himself to the German school, he says 
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of Dugald Stewart: “We regard his dis+ 
cussions on the nature of Philosophie lan- 

e, and his unwearied efforts to set 
orth and guard against its fallacies, as 
worthy of all acknowledgment.” While 
opposing Locke (in his “Essay on the 


| State of German Literature ”) he opposes 


him without bitterness or animosity. 

It is needless to remark that Mr. Car- 
lyle was not at this time, any more than 
afterwards, the adherent of any philosoph- 
ical, or scientific system. Thus, while he 
says of Kant’s system, “ we would have it 
studied and known, on general grounds, 
because even the errors of such men are 
instructive” —he never for one moment 
thinks of entering into its several parts. 
Minute analysis was never one of his 
characteristics. But if he never had the 
power of philosophical analysis, he had 
then a breadth of feeling and a tolerance, 
truly philosophical. It is the union of 
this with picturesque and animated de- 
scription that constitutes so signal an evi- 
dence of power in his early writings; for 
though there is no discordance between 
these qualities there is great difference, 
and they are generally found in very dif- 
ferent characters. To illustrate them both, 
take almost at random a passage from the 
“French Revolution.” Here is one, de- 
scriptive of the Reign of Terror; first of 
the victims, then of the multitude : — 


** Another row of Tumbrils we must notice : 
that which holds Elizabeth, the sister of Louis, 
Her trial was like the rest; for plots, for plots, 
She was among the kindliest, most innocent of 
women. There sat with her, amid four-and- 
twenty others, a once timorous Marchioness de 
Crussol; cou us Now; expressing towards 
her the liveliest loyalty. At the foot of the 
scaffold, Elizabeth with tears in her eyes thanked 
this Marchioness; said she was grieved she 
could not reward her. ‘Ah, Madame, would 
your Royal Highness deign to embrace me, 
my wishes were complete!’ ‘ Right willingly, 
Marquese de Crussol, and with my whole heart,’ 
Thus they: at the foot of the scaffold... . 

** The spring sends its green leaves and bright 
weather, bright May, brighter than ever : Death 

uses not. Lavoisier, famed Chemist, shall 

ie and not live. Lavoisier begged a fortnight 
more of life, to finish some experiments: but 
‘the Republic does not need such;’ the axe 
we do its work. . =. has lurked 
, these many months; Argus-eyes watching 

~ searching for him. His concealment has 
become dangerous to others and himself; he has 
to fly again, to skulk round Paris, in thickets 
and stone-quarries! And so at the village of 
Clamars, one bleared May morning, there en- 
ters a Figure, ragged, rough-bearded, hunger- 





stricken; asks breakfast in the tavern there. 
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He is haled forthwith, breakfast unfinished, to- 
wards Bourg-la-Reine, on foot: he faints with 
exhaustion; is set on a peasant’s horse; is flung 
into his damp prison-cell; on the morrow, 
recollecting him, you enter; Cendorcet lies dead 
on the floor. They die fast, and disappear; 
the Notabilities of France disappear, one after 
one, like lights in a theatre, which you are 
snuffing out. 

** Under which circumstances, is it not singu- 
lar, and almost touching, to see Paris City 
drawn out, in the meek May nights, in civic 
ceremony, which they call *‘ Souper Fraternel,’ 
Brotherly Supper? Along the Rue Saint- 
. Honoré, and main streets and spaces, each 
Citoyen brings forth what of supper the stingy 
maximum has yielded him, to the open air; 
joins it to his neighbour’s supper; and with 
common table, cheerful light burning frequent, 
and what due modicum of cut-glass and other 
garnish and relish is convenient, they eat fru- 
gally together, under the kind stars, See it, O 

ight! With cheerfully pledged wine-cup, 
hobnobbing to the reign of Liberty, Equality, 
Brotherhood, with their wives in best ribands, 
with their little ones romping round, the Cito- 

ens, in frugal Love-feast, sit there. Night in 

er wide empire sees nothing similar. O my 
brothers, why is the reign of Brotherhood not 
come! It is come, it shall have come, say the 
Citoyens, frugally hobnobbing. — Ah me ! these 
everlasting stars, do they not look down like 
glistening eyes, bright with immortal pity, 
over the lot of man !’? — French Revolution. 
(** Works,” vol. iv. pp. 825 seqq.) 


Let this passage be attentively consid- 
ered, and several things will appear from 
it. First, that Mr. Carlyle has no special 
party spirit in relation to the French Rev- 
olutionists, or to their opponents. Not, 
of course, that he can be devoid of the 
natural feelings of men towards events so 
terrible. He, like another man, can blame 
the original selfishness of the French nobil- 
ity — can sympathize with their after suffer- 
ings, in many cases heroically endured — 
can feel horror at the crimes of a Robes- 
pierre and a Marat. But these are not, 
to him, the whole; he can even look with 
a certain calmness upon these elements of 
the tragedy, knowing that there lies be- 
hind all these another and greater force, 
This tremendous revolution, as it was not 
itself the product of individual wills, but 
the ourburst of a suffering nation, so did 
not either owe its horrors to the wicked- 
ness of individual men. The leaders in it 
were indeed, in the greater number of in- 
stances, wicked men; but they were also, 
wi h few exceptions, small and vain men. 
It is paying them too much honour to con- 
sider them the real causes of those events 
of which they were the immediate authors. 
And so Mr. Carlyle represents the matter. 
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His eye does not rest on them; he looks 
beyond for a greater cause. 

at is that cause? It is ignorance — 
the mutual ignorance on the part of men 
of each other’s feelings, tempers, desig@s. 
When the different ranks in society stand 
aloof from each other, the error may at 
first seem small; but their ignorance of 
each other’s lives is like a dangerous gas, 
at first stifling all good efforts, and after- 
wards bursting out into a destructive 
flame, when the smallest spark of suspicion 
falls upon it. A small moral obliquity, 
conjoined with a vast ignorance, is a source 
of the wildest calamities. 

Now, we do not know any history what- 
ever in which this great fact of human 
ignorance, with its enormous consequences, 
is so fully understood and exemplified as 
in Mr. Carlyle’s “French Revolution.” 
Consider, in the passage above quoted, his 
description of the citizens at their festivi- 
ties : he shows you these men, in their pri- 
vate relations, when they are engaged in 
matters at the level of their comprehension, 
much like other men; they are not fiends 
—they have affections, duties, pleasures. 
And yet the awfulness of the situation is 
never absent from his thoughts. He shows 
you the minds of men, in all other respects 
inconceivably separated from each other, 
alike in this respect, that they seemed in 
the midst of black unmixed chaos; as if a 
new order of things had begun, in which 
all old experiences were wiped out —in 
which the extravagance of a line of con- 
duct was no proof that it might not be the 
very line tolead tosafety. And the chaos 
which men saw was intensified by the very 
fact that they saw it. All this Mr. Car- 
lyle describes; and his description is most 
true, most impartial, most serviceable to 
all who desire to understand men. 

The only narrowness that we can find 
in these early writings is a tendency to 
disparage, not all successful men, but those 
whose success was based on qualities per- 
fectly intelligible to the crowd, and who, 
therefore, had little apparent failure to un- 
dergo. This is most apparent in the case 
of Sir Walter Scott. Scott, says Mr. Car- 
lyle, had no inward struggles — no fervent 
aspirations after the highest good; and he 
contrasts him not favourably with the Hin- 
doo Ram-dass, who “had lately set up for 

odhood,” and who said that he “had fire 
in his belly to consume the sins of the 
world.” “ Ram-dass,” says Mr. Carlyle, 
with some wit, “had a spice of sense in 
him.” But we venture to affirm that Scott 
was by no means without that “spice of 





sense ” as well; Scott knew perfectly that 
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to reform the world was a much-needed, 
but he also knew that it was a most diffi- 
cult, task. He knew that to reform the 
world, you must not take the rest of the 
world to be fools and yourself the only 
wise man ;. on the contrary, as Mr. Carlyle 
himself has said elsewhere, that the best 
way of reforming the world was to be con- 
tinually reforming yourself. There is, as 
Mr. Ruskin has shown, an undercurrent of 
sorrow and self-introspection in Scott’s 
writings which it is touching to trace. No 
doubt, Scott was not a speculative or log- 
ical thinker; but this is not the ground 
of Mr. Carlyle’s attack. In the same way 
Mr. Cariyle disparages Byron; and, for- 
getful of his great superiority in intellectual 
grasp and breadth of view, sets him down 
as inferior to Burns. He is offended by 
the wild chaotic element in Byron; but 
such an element is the necessary seed- 
ground of genius, which must mould its 
own forms, and cannot accept them tradi- 
tionally in the lump, however much we 
may lament that so powerful a mind should 
have remained to the end in these dark 
solitudes of spirit. : 

We have dwelt much on the sympathetic 
element in Mr. Carlyle’s early writings, 
because we think it is not in general suffi- 
ciently noticed as belonging to him. It 
did indeed, from the first, cover, and at 
last has been entirely overborne by, a 
deeper characteristic — a sarcastic and cen- 
sorious indignation. And it is of this deep- 
est quality of his nature that we now wish 
to trace the growth. 

Mr. Carlyle’s censoriousness was at first 
comparatively latent, because it was di- 
rected mainly upon himself. His moraliz- 
ings turned inwards, and not outwards. 
Through all his earlier essays are scattered 
hints, involuntarily uttered, respecting the 
limits which necessity sets against the de- 
sires of man, and the resignation with 
which it is fit that we should acquiesce in 
these limits. Doubtless, he had met with 
‘sorrow ; yet he never affects to despise the 
things, whatever they were, of which he 
had been disappointed. He is neither a 
cold-blooded moralist, nor is he a mere 
Stoic. He has been called, and not alto- 

ether untruly, the typical antagonist of 

yron; but he is so typical an antagonist, 

recisely because he is so similar to Byron. 
He feels the immeasurable longing for hap- 
piness which Byron felt ; like Byron, he re- 
joices in the beauty and delight of externa 
things —a delight which is so often waste 
and missed by us. But Mr. Carlyle feels 
this longing, this delight, only to repudiate 
it; to repudiate it as a principle of life. 
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Yet, feeling as he does the intensity, the 
immeasurableness of the thing which he 
repudiates, he cannot be content without 
something infinite and immeasurable on 
the other side to set over against it, and 
by which to overcome it —an infinite and 
sure peace to set over against the infinite 
but uncertain happiness which is what Na- 
ture gives us. As long as he was con- 
sciously in search of this first principle of 
emotion and action, so long were his utter- 
ances guarded and moderate. But at last 
he believed himself to have found what he 
sought. The passage in which he imparts 
this discovery is contained in the chapter 
in “ Sartor Resartus,” entitled “ The Ever- 
lasting Yea.” It is necessary to quote 
it: — 


‘* There is in man a higher than Love of Hap- 
piness : he can do without Happiness, and in- 
stead thereof find Blessedness! .. . Love not 
Pleasure; love God. This is the Everlasting 
Yea, wherein all contradiction is solved; where- 
s whoso walks and works, it is well with 

Mm... 

** Most true is it, as a wise man teaches us, 
that ‘ Doubt of any sort cannot be removed ex- 
cept by Action.” On which ground, too, let 
him who gropes painfully in darkness or uncer- 
tain light, and prays vehemently that the dawn 
may ripen into day, lay this other precept well 
to heart, which to me was of invaluable service : 
*Do the Duty which lies nearest thee,’ which 
thou knowest to be a Duty! Thy second Duty 
will already have become clearer. 

** May we not say, however, that the love of 
Spiritual Enfranchisement is even this: when 
your Ideal World, wherein the whole man has 
been dimly struggling and inexpressibly lan- 
guishing to work, becomes revealed, and thrown 
open. . . The Situation that has not its Duty, 
its Ideal, was never yet occupied by man. Yes, 
here, in this poor, miserable, hampered, despic- 
able Actual, wherein thou even now standest, 
here or nowhere is thy Ideal: work it out there- 
from; and working, believe, live, be free. 

** But it is with man’s Soul as it was with 
Nature: the beginning of Creation is Light.” 
— Sartor Resartus. (‘* Works,’’ vol. i. p. 184 
seqq-) 


This is the central passage in Mr. Car- 
lyle’s writings, as indeed “ Sartor Resartus” 
is the central work: to it everything which 
precedes converges; from it everything 
which succeeds diverges. After writing 
this, he felt himself enabled to criticize 
men and events freely. 

The impressiveness of the passage will 
be felt, we think, by all; but at any rate 
by those who study it in connection: with 
what has gone before. We have, however, 
two remarks to make on it; one with 
reference to what it contains, another with 
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reference to what it does not contain. Mr. 
Carlyle says here, “Love God.” Has he 
ever said this a second time? Our be- 
lief is that he has not; however often he 
has since bidden men worship, or fall down 
in wonder before, the Unnameable, the 
Eternities, the Immensities. The change 
is noticeable: it is, to say the least, singu- 
lar that a principle should be laid down 
with such emphasis and never referred to 
afterwards. 

But secondly, a first principle ought not 
merely to be true, but complete. Now 
Mr. Carlyle has frequently asserted, and 
with the strongest emphasis, that the 
Eternal Powers reward and punish men. 
He has likewise asserted that they hate. 
Do they then, also love? He leaves us in 
the dark on this point. We, therefore, 
think it expedient to inquire this of him. 
If they do not love, what reason can he 
assign for this inhumanity in the deepest 
depths of nature? If they do love, do 
they love all, or only some? And what is 
the proof, sign, or trace of their love? 
Does it liein the material success of those 
whom they love? If not, in what? 

These questions, which Mr. Carlyle has 
omitted to consider in his works, we now 
propose to him, and invite his notice of 
them. Our own answers we do not, at 
present, give; nevertheless, if required, 
we have them. 

We now come to Mr. Carlyle’s later 
writings; and we must own that there 
seem to us in them many and great de- 
fects. In saying this, we are not unmind- 
ful of the power manifested in them, which 
is not unworthy of the promise of his early 
days; nor do we fail to see many deep and 
piercing truths. But that they can satisfy 
the mind which seeks for secure scientific 
truth, or for a secure basis of action, — 
this, indeed, we cannot believe. We know 
well what allowance has always to be 
made for the possibility of misunderstand- 
ing in criticizing the works of a man of 
genius. If we regarded Mr. Carlyle as un- 
intelligible, we should never venture to 
say that he was defective. It is because 
he seems to us entirely intelligible, that 
we venture to declare him faulty. 

It is worth considering how far he has 


carried out his own principles, which, after | i 


all are worth nothing unless acted on. He 
said “Love God;” and we presume he 
would not exclude from the meaning of 
this maxim that other maxim, “Love 
men.” Now nothing is more marked in 
his later writings than the absence of 
tenderness : admiration there is, but not 
love. There is no spontaneous trust in 
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them; no willingness to believe that what 
is not seen may be excellent, that actions 
and dispositions at first sight questionable 
may be susceptible of explanation, or at 
any rate of palliation. He is Rhadaman- 
tine — inexorable: as soon as a thing ap- 
pears, it is stamped by him with black or 
white ; and the white marks are very rare 
indeed. 

He also bade men “act;”’ and, for the 
third thing, he bade them “seek light; ” 
that is, clearness of knowledge. How 
then has he carried out these maxims? 
He has certainly gained a good deal of 
clear knowledge in the historical line ; and 
he has exhibited as much vigour of action 
as any one man canexhibit in the way of 
writing. Nor is there anything to be said 
against his conduct in these respects, 
though something against his consistency, 
considering the opposition which he has 
continually affirmed to exist between talk 
and action. But the real mischief lies 
here : —for all knowledge, for all action, 
experience is required; principles, how- 
ever sound, will do nothing by themselves. 
Now the field of experience to which Mr. 
Carlyle’s faculty led him was one; the 
field of experience to which his desires led 
him was another, and a very different one. 
His faculty lay in the treatment of all 
which is deep in feeling, and vivid in ex- 
ternal presentation. He might have been 
an unrivalled historian. But his desire 
was to exert a strong practical influence 
on mankind; and his defect in the cool 
patient understanding, in appreciation of 
the material mechanism of society, was a 
fatal barrier against his exerting such an 
influence. Of the qualities of a states- 
man he has none. ere is not, we will 
confidently affirm, one single political pro- 

al of his own, in the whole compass of 

is writings, that is even intelligible, let 
alone its being feasible or good ; scarcely 
is there an instance of his supporting an 
intelligible political proposal framed by 
another. His writings are full of gener- 
ous — feeling, and contain many 
considerations that may be made use of 
by a statesman ; but of practical proposals 
there is an absolute void. That he should 
have thought himself capable at all of enter- 
ing on this field was a mistake and a mis- 
take not without pernicious consequences. 
The error, however, was unavoidable. 
The desire, yet the incapacity, for action 
was too powerful in Mr. Carlyle to be re- 
strained; what he could not effect himself 
he was compelled to inculcate upon others. 
This vehement urgency chafes and mutters 





beneath the surface even of his earlier 
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He chides the temper, he re- 


writin, 
bukes it, he represses it; but it is there. 
In vain does he say that “no wise man 
will endeavour to reform a world; the 
only sure reformation is that which each 
begins and perfects upon himself.” Mr. 


Carlyle, in spite of all disclaimers, was 
bent upon reforming a world. In vain 
does he take Goethe for his model — the 
creative, impersonal, tranquil, universal 
pest. These qualities did not by nature 

elong to Mr. Carlyle; and he could not 
assume them. The volcanic fires burst 
out at length through all the green smooth- 
ness of their covering. 

Moreover, there is in him a spirit of 
self-antagonism, of revulsion from his own 
nature, and, above all, from those parts of 
his own nature which might seem to be 
derived from habit or externally imposed 
argument or principle, that had no little 
to do with his rejection of his earlier tem- 
per of sympathy, and his assumption of 
the very reverse. To be natural and sin- 
cere has ever been the maxim that he has 
most earnestly inculcated; yet there is 
some danger in such a maxim, for all good- 
ness is, in a certain sense, not natural to 
man. In his own case, the result has been, 
that his writings are full of extraordinary 
anomalies. 

Nothing does he reprobate more than 
self-consciousness ; yet he is most self-con- 
scious. Rarely can he write five pages 
without reference to himself. “ Sauerteig,” 
Teufelsdrickh,” “ Gathercoal,’’ “ Crabbe,” 
“Smelfungus,” these, and many more, are 
all so many aliases of Mr. Carlyle. The 
reader could well dispense with some of 
these masquerading shapes, whose varying 

arbs ever give vent to one well-known 
cliew yet bitter voice, a compound of 
Heraclitus and Democritus, the weeping 
and mocking philosophers in one. He 

reaches loudly and imperatively ; yet his 
avourite maxim is, “Speech is silver, 
silence is golden.” Poetic himself, and 
the panegyrist of numerous poets, he ends, 
like Plato, with condemning poets utterly. 
“Volcanic” is one of his best known epi- 
thets of dislike ; is it not just to apply it 
to himself? He declares that the French 
Revolution was a divine revelation; yet 
he is the avowed opponent of democracy. 
Wit the reverse intention of Balaam, he 
went up the mountains to bless the prog- 
ress of advancing civilization, and, lo! he 
was compelled to curse it altogether. 
These are some of his most remarkable 
inconsistencies ; and the root of it is a some- 
thing in his character, not without kinship 
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to humility, but the humility of a haughty 
and self-confident spirit. 

Further, this spirit of rebuke and 
prophecy was in part inherited by him 
rom others. To begin with, it is national : 
the perfervidum ingenium Scotorum has 
long ime celebrated ; and the mantle of 
the Covenanters has fallen upon Mr. Car- 
lyle. His tone and principles, his loves 
and his hatreds, even down to minute 
instances, bear no small affinity to those 
which marked that most stubborn and 
most intense of religious sects. And 
through the Convenanters he is not am- 
biguously connected with the old Hebrews. 
With these he feels himself atone. Rarely 
does he refer to the New Testament; 
rarely does he think of saints and martyrs, 
the souls that died in patience, without 
anger, without honour, without even the 
effort for an outward victory. But the 
old prophets and judges, who assumed the 
rule, and led armies, and denounced the 
evil-doer, and punished the enemies of 
God, are ever in his thoughts. Consider 
the following passages, whether as regards 
their reference or their character : — 


‘* There is one valid reason, and only one, for 
either punishing a man or rewarding him in 
this world; one reason, which ancient piety 
could well define: That you may do the will and 
commandment of God with regard to him; that 
you may do justice to him. This is your one 
true aim in t of him; aim thitherward, 
with all your heart and all your strength and 
all = soul; thitherward, and not elsewhither 
at all!” 

** God Himself, we have always understood, 
hates sin, with a most authentic, celestial, and 
eternal hatred. A hatred, s hostility inexora- 
ble, unappeasable, which blasts the scoundrel, 
and all scoundrels ultimately, into black anni- 
hilation and disap ce from the sum of 
things, The path of it as the path of a flaming 
sword : he that has eyes may see it, walking in- 
exorable, divinely beautiful and divinely terri- 
ble, through the chaotic gulf of Human Histo- 
ry, and everywhere burning, as with unquench- 
able fire, the false and deathworthy from the 
true and lifeworthy; making all human history, 
and the biography of every man, a God’s Cos- 
mos, in place of a Devil’s Chaos. So is it, in 
the end; even so, to every man who is a man, 
and not @ mutinous beast, and has eyes to see.’’ 

**The saddest condition of human affairs, 
what ancient prophets denounced as ‘ the 
Throne of Iniquity,’ where men ‘ decree in- 
justice by « law :’ all this, with its thousand- 
fold outer miseries, is still but a symptom; all 
this points to a far sadder disease which lies in- 
visible within.” 

** Like the valley of Jehoshaphat, it lies 
round us, one nightmare wilderness, and wreck 
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of dead-men’s bones, this false modern world: : 


and no rapt Ezekiel in prophetic vision imaged 
to himeelf things sadder, more horrible and ter- 
rible, than the eyes of men, if they are awake, 
may now deliberately see.’’ 


All these are from the “ Latter-day Pam- 
phlets.” The substance of such passages 
as these we shall discuss presently; mean- 
while, let there be observed, first, the in- 
tensely active spirit which they manifest. 
There is no patient waiting in them, no 

uiet sympathy. ll is the zeal for action. 

d, secondly, let it be observed, there is 
no reasoning in them. When Mr. Brown- 
ing tries to represent St. John, he makes 
him argue—a most fundamental error; 
for not in the whole of the Old and New 
Testament, except in the Epistles of St. 
Paul, who had a Greek education, is there 
asingle instance of argument, as we under- 
stand the word. Everywhere there is the 
most intense, the most undoubting affirm- 
ation. And Mr. Carlyle has by nature this 
quality ; by virtue of it, and by virtue of 
his zeal for action, he is Hebraic. 

Do we blame Mr. Carlyle for thus urg- 
ing men to action? Far from it; he does 
well and rightly in doing so. But we 
blame him for this, that in kis zeal for this 
one element he has wholly lost sight of all 
the other elements of a noble character. 
For thought, for systematization, except so 
far as it is conducive to immediate bril- 
liant action, he now cares not. For the 
imagination which apprehends the beauty 
of material things he cares not. For the 
inward struggles of the spirit, contending 
against selfisb desires and striving to fash- 
ion itself according to the Eternal Will, he 
cares not. For the germination of great 
thoughts and great desires out of nothing- 
ness into that incomplete and immature 
existence which is the lot of almost all 
things at first, he cares not. All these 
things, of which his early writings are full, 
are in his latter writings unmentioned, dis- 
carded, forgotten. Action, and the intel- 
lect which immediately determines action, 
is all that he admires. 

What a contrast is this to the enthusias- 
tic praise and sympathy which he once be- 
stowed on such an immature, mystical, un- 
formed writer as Novalis! What a con- 
trast to Mr. Carlyle’s own character! For 
he is in himself not in the least like those 
whom he admires. He is no vigorous, res- 
olute, active man; nor (with all his illum- 
inating flashes of insight) is continuous 
clearness, well-defined purpose, a charac- 
teristic of his mind. He is constitutionally 
weak ; never, he said once on a public oc- 
casion, had he written a book without 
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making himself ill by writing it. He is 
meditative, deep-thiuking ; his very impet- 
uosity is no mark of a practical nature. 
: And yet it is this man who not only takes 

upon himself the office of exhorting men to 
be practical, but who has actually inspired 
numerous followers, some of them most 
distinguished and able men, with an enthu- 
siasm for action always intense, and often- 
times good, sound, and effective. 

It ig no paradox to say that the contrast 
between Mr. Carlyle’s own temperament 
and the temperament which he admires is 
at once the cause of his influence, and a 
proof of the great though partial strength 
of his nature. If Prince Seana. or Mr. 
Bright were to issue addresses exhorting 
men to leave off theorizing and stick to 
practice, the exhortation would not carry 
with it any special weight. It would be 
replied to them, that they had not known 
the theoretical side of life. This reply 
cannot be made to Mr. Carlyle. He, a 
thinker, and many would add, a mystic, 
deliberately sets thought below action. 
He describes, with all the resources of an 
extensive knowledge and a brilliant imagi- 
nation, the splendours of the power which 
displays itself in mighty events, on the 
great arena of kingdoms; he shows how 
poor a figure the mere speculatist cuts 
when brought face to face with these 
pressing crises of change and peril, how 
soon he is overthrown before the man 
who has the ready wit to understand the 
emergency. And yet in the midst of this, 
he never seems actuated by any over- 
measure of indignation against the theo- 
rists; he has the air of knowing them to 
the bottom; he accompanies them to the 
limit of their efforts, and rather pities than 
condemns their failure. 

Such teaching as this was not calculated 
to produce any strong effect on men who 
were already practical and energetic; for, 
on the one hand, it did not meet any want 
or defect of their minds, and, on the other 
hand, it was not definite enough to help 
them in particular measures. But it pro- 
duced the strongest effect on those who 
were naturally theorists. It pointed out’ 
to them a new possibility, an Eldorado of 
the spirit, a vision of mighty characters ex- 
erting themselves in accordance with the 
profoundest laws ; for to the success of the 
man of action they tacitly superadded that 
truth of meditated design which they 
themselves instinctively aimed at. Let us 
not say that Mr. Carlyle did a small or 
poor work in thus rousing thinkers to the 

esire of action, in pos. er them with a 
magnificent hope of realized results. The 
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work was great, and will endure. The de- 
liberate omissions alone are evil and per- 
nicious. 

Does Mr. Carlyle forget his own sayings 
about the Silences? It-is in silence that 
the foundation of great things is laid, in 
the meditative vision, unbroken by in- 
roads from without. But the Silences of 
late years must complain of neglect on the 

art of their former worshipper. Or, if he 

imself has new and then turned his re- 
lenting eyes back on them, he has led his 
followers to far different altars, to those of 
Force and Strength, under whose hands 
the benefactors of mankind now, as of old, 
fare but badly. The exquisite and lucid 
genius of Mr. Ruskin has been hurried away 
into subjects which he has not proved, 
with which he deals as an infant deals with 
the first seen phenomena of the world. 
That eloquent historian, Mr. Froude, has 
in an evil hour been induced to mount the 
prophetic tripod, and to deliver oracles re- 
specting that demigod, Henry VIII., which 
awaken in the passers-by feelings of min- 
gled astonishment and amusement. And 
all this, because Mr. Carlyle has chosen to 
consider that the only virtue existent is 
that single virtue of which he himself is 
absolutely devoid, the virtue of practical 
ability. 

Further; not only does Mr. Carlyle 
overrate the value of the mere practical 
intellect, but he does not even always know 
this quality, when he sees it. He mistakes 
vividness of insight in particular points of 
a career for a clear purpose running 
through the whole. Take, for example, 
his admiration of Cromwell. That great 
man is a man whom we do not wish to 
condemn utterly; he had magnanimous 
impulses in his heart, and strong intellect 
in his head; if he was at times cruel, he 
was far less wantonly so than many gener- 
als of his own and succeeding times, who 
have been esteemed most highly —as, for 
instance, Turenne ; if he aggrandized him- 
self, it may be pleaded for him that his do- 
ing so secured a breathing space of set- 


tled government for the country, in cir-| 
| that he writes; he had formed to himself 
'a full, broad, and not inharmonious concep- 
tion of the world in which we live, and our 

duties in it, though, no doubt, he might have 


cumstances when there was great risk of 
anarchy. We are as unwilling as Mr. 
Carlyle to believe that his religious senti- 
ments, expressed in his most private let- 
ters, and with every appearance of sinceri- 
ty, were delusive and hypocritical. His 
portrait bears in it no meanness or cow- 
ardice, or vice; it indicates a character, at 
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something more than this has character- 
ized the great statesmen of the earth — 
Solon, Cesar, the Barons of the Magna 
Charta. Their work remained when they 
themselves were dead, and was the basis of 
legislation for centuries; that of Cromwell 
vanished into mist as soon as ever his 
strong hand was withdrawn. He institut- 
ed no system into which the spirit of the 
nation might flow, preserving itself by its 
own vigour; he accomplished no enduring 
work ; he stood above those whom he gov- 
erned, and did not amalgamate himself 
with their efforts. But of all this Mr. 
Carlyle thinks nothing: he looks at the 
immediate splendour, not at the permanent 
result. 

It is precisely the same with respect to 
his treatment of intellectual systems. No 
one need be reminded what keen remarks 
Mr. Carlyle can make about the founda- 
tions of such systems; as when he com- 
pares the metaphysician to the “Irish saint 
who swam across the Channel carrying his 
head in his teeth,” adding, “that the feat 
has never been repeated;” or when he 
satirizes the Utilitarians by putting to them 
the problem, “ Given a world of Knaves, 
to deduce an Honesty from their united 
action?” But he cannot put truths to- 
gether, fit them in with each other, har- 
monize them. In his early works this is 
simply a defect on his own part; in his 
later works it becomes also an offence 
towards others, whose complex thinkings 
he despises without even endeavouring to 
comprehend them. 

Take, for example, his treatment of 
Coleridge. Coleridge is not a specially 
systematic thinker, as compared with some 
others; he did not weld his speculations 
together with the iron bonds of Spinoza 
or Kant; and in appearance he is even 
more unsystematic + he is in reality; 
for his indclent temper and sickly health 
caused him too often to write in a nerve- 
less, unpointed style, that disguised the 
real excellence of his thoughts; and many 
of his best sayings are mere fragments. 
But still there is a true sequence in all 


worked it out much more clearly in detail, 
and expressed it in a much more convincing 


‘manner, than he did. This, then, was pre- 
cisely the, case to bring out Mr. Carlyle’s 


any rate, straightforward and genuine.! weak side. Coleridge’s faults are very 
As Englishmen, we cannot but be proud of manifest to him; he seizes on the obscure 


his imperial patriotism, and his unhesitat- 
ing bearing towards foreign powers. But 


and inadequate expression, and derides 
even the physical weakness of utterance 
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of the philosopher; and again he feels his 
own superiority to Coleridge in the prac- 
tical application of truths, in the power 
of bringing them to bear, in the strong 
and incisive enforcement of them, on the 
consciences of men. But he fails to ob- 
serve wherein Coleridge is superior to 
himself; the faculty of logical systemati- 
zation is one which Coleridge has, and, if 
we consider the variety of his mind, has 
in no mean degree; Mr. Carlyle has it 
not. 

In the “Life of Frederick the Great” 
the same fault is discernible. The French 
Revolution had been a happy subject for 
Mr. Carlyle ; here little or no understand- 
ing of complex organizations was required ; 
rather it was the very triumph of the 
historian to show how all organizations 
fell prone and shattered before that tre- 
mendous flood — to exhibit the living force 
of human instinct as victorious over all 
the bonds that would have confined it. 
But in “Frederick the Great” Mr. Car- 
lyle has to prove a point; and at proofs 
he is never good. He has asserted that 
Frederick was a hero, a surpassingly great 
man; and he has to show reason why 
we should think so too. His failure is ab- 
surd. What he does show is, that Freder- 
ick was a surpassingly great soldier ; a very 
different proposition. To substitute one 
of these propositions for the other is justly 
deemed immoral, since it makes material 
force the test of greatness. And the very 
faint reprobation with which Mr. Carlyle 
visits that audacious act of Frederick’s, 
the dpxy) xaxdv, his seizure of Silesia, 
increases the impression of the immorality 
of the book. Nevertheless we believe that 
the idea, which Mr. Carlyle in a dim man- 
ner had conceived as the central point of 
his history, was not immoral. Frederick 
the Great does differ from such monarchs 
as Louis XIV. and Gustavus Adolphus in 
this, that his victories had a real perma- 
nent result ; they were the starting-point of 
a nation; and whereas France was ruined 
by Louis XIV., Prussia must date her 
career of solid and splendid development 
from the time of Frederick. This fact cer- 
tainly points to Mr. Carlyle’s conclusion ; 
but it only points to it; it by no means 
proves it. And, indeed, there is very much 
to be said on the other side. It might 
plausibly be argued, that the spur and 
stimulus of victory was in any case much 
more likely to be beneficial to the slow 
German temper than to the quick eager- 
ness of the French. But we are not called 
upon to argue the matter here; we need 
only observe, that whenever Mr. Carlyle 
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gets beyond the mere battles of Freder- 
ick, his inadequacy is complete and sur- 
ae 

And yet this very “History of Fred- 
erick the Great” supplies clear evidence 
that the deficiency of Mr. Carlyle in con- 
tinuous and methodical reasoning results 
from choice, and not from inability. Noth- 
ing can be better, as a lucid summary of 
a long period of history, than his account 
of the gradual amaigamation of the in- 
tensely complex elements out of which 
the Prussian monarchy was founded. Nor 
do we know any history in which battles 
and military campaigns are so adequately 
described, with such power of seizing the 
salient points and impressing them on the 
reader. No words of praise can be too 
high for his description of such battles as 
those of Leuthen and Torgau. Having 
once read them, it is impossible to forget 
them. And it is clear, from Mr. Carlyle’s 
character why he shows this power of 
method in his military narrations, and no- 
where else. Conquests and victories are 
brilliant and blazing things, and carry 
their results on the face of them ; the re- 
gion of doubt, of obscurity, of under-cur-. 
rents of purpose and character, of slow, 
scarce-recognized development, does not 
exist in respect of them; it is possible to 
apprehend them completely, and not par- 
tially. Political and social history is pre- 
cisely the reverse of this: the historian, 
if he is to be just, cannot always be clear 
of his judgment; many points are neces- 
sarily uncertain; a nation, unlike an army, 
contains throughout its extent large tracts 
of utter darkness, large tracts of what is 
still more difficult to deal with, the twi- 
light of semi-obscurity. And this is what 
Mr. Carlyle will not tolerate, will not 
even recognize, and therefore utterly fails 
in dealing with. 

Nay, more; he is even angry that such 
is the case, and imputes it as a fault to the 
statesmen of his own day that they cannot 
take the command of a nation as a general 
does of his army, and lead it, with unwaver- 
ing step, to some end, the nature of which 
he does not precisely specify, but which he 
dimly feels to be something divine and 
transcendental. And here we approach 
that doctrine which is the centre of his 

litical teaching; a doctrine which he 

imself supposes to be very much more 
than this ; which he gives us as the worthy 
outcome and perfect flower of the medita- 
tions of a lifetime. This is his celebrated 
doctrine of hero-worship, to which we, in- 
deed, can by no means assign the rank 





claimed for it by its author. It seems te 
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us a torso, wrought indeed by the hand of 
genius, and bearing the marks of a chisel 
that struck fire from the stone in its work- 
ing, but rude, misshapen, maimed, de- 
formed. And though we are aware that 
in this gigantesque image Mr. Carlyle in- 
tends something far beyond the bounds of 
mere politics, we shall for the present, for 
the sake of greater definition, confine our- 
selves to its political signification. We 
shall, in short, consider the hero as leading 
men not simply or chiefly by spiritual in- 
fluence, but also by material force. It is 
thus that Mr. Carlyle has of late best loved 
to contemplate him— as the sword of 
God, in the splendour of outward action, 
ruling and chastising the nations. 

Now we must guard ourselves against 
being supposed to assert that this doctrine 
of hero-worship is, on the political or any 
other side, untrue. That is not our charge 
against it. Let us, however, before going 
further, state as briefly as possible what it 
is. Mr. Carlyle’s exposition of it may be 

ut pretty much as follows: — He desires, 
t, that the action of a state should be 
resolute, and directed with clear purpose. 
But, next, he sees that it is impossible to 
have a perfectly clear purpose perfectly 
carried out, except under the guidance of 
one man, who both conceives and executes. 
Nothing can be more true; for though 
many men may nominally be actuated by 
a single purpose, there will always be dif- 
ferences in the way of conceiving that pur- 
pose which will blur and weaken the ac- 
tion. Hence Mr. Carlyle demands a head 
or governor of a state in whose mind the 
full purpose of the state, which by others 
is conceived imperfectly and inadequately, 
should represent itself completely, as in a 
mirror; he demands that the effort of all 
persons should be to recognize this man, 
or the man who comes nearest to this ideal, 
to set him at their head, obey him them- 
selves, and provide him with sufficient force 
to put down those who, from their selfish 
and partial view, oppose themselves to his 
wiser plan. He is specially indignant with 
those who think that a nation can be guid- 
ed infallibly into the right course by the 
machinery of Parliaments or Congresses, 
or by any device which makes the final de- 
cision to rest with a majority of the na- 
tion, simply because they are the majority, 
without any effort to obtain the judgment 
of those who are most competent to decide. 
He demands that there shall be in every 
case a clear and wise design; and he in- 
sists that the wisest design can in its full 
compass be only comprehended by the one 
Wisest Man, whom all other men must 
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call to the helm of the state. More than 
this; he would have, in every portion of 
society, the inferior natures avowedly 
guided by the higher, as these would be 
guided by those higher than themselves, 
till the whole culminated in that single man 
whom ail the rest judged to be most emi- 
nent among them. 

Now let it be observed that this theory 
is not, as it is often represented to be, a 
theory of mere despotism. There is a vast 
difference between saying that all nations 
should use their utmost endeavors to gain 
a Head, a Wisest Man, in whom they can 
trust; and saying that every nation which 
is governed by a single strong despot has 
a government which can be approved of. 
The theory does not even say that every 
nation should immediately choose for itself 
a single individual as its head; but only 
that this is the ideal state of things. Sec- 
ondly, it is at the very farthest possible 
distanve from any theory that would sanc- 
tion castes, or the hereditary domination 
of an aristocratical class, or even the he- 
reditary descent of a monarchy from a 
king to his descendants; for instance, take 
the following passage from the “ Latter-day 
Pamphlets ” : — 


‘* This question always rises as the alpha and 
omega of social questions, What methods the 
Society has of summoning aloft into the high 
places, for its help and governance, the wisdom 
that is born to it in all places, and of course is 
born chiefly in the more populous or lower 
places? For this, if you will consider it, ex- 
presses the ultimate available result, and net 
sum-total, of all the efforts, struggles and con- 
fused activities that go on in the Society; and 
determines whether they are true and wise 
efforts, certain to be victorious, or false and 
foolish, certain to be futile, and to fall captive 
and caitiff. How do men rise in your Society ? 
In all Societies, Turkey included, and I suppose 
Dahomey included, men do rise; but the ques- 
tion of questions always is, What kind of men? 
Men of noble gifts, or men of ignoble?’? — 
Stump Orator. 


No republican could express more 
strongly’that cardinal doctrine of republi- 
canism — the essential equality of rights in 
men, born in whatever rank. 

But, thirdly, in spite of Mr. Carlyle’s 
sense of the importance of unity of purpose 
in the head of the state, he is well aware 
that his Hero, or Wisest Man, will need the 
advice, information, and assistance of 
others who are inferior to himself. And 
thus Parliaments have a place in his sys- 
tem; for, though he has written much 
against Parliaments as they actually are, it 
is erroneous to imagine that he would as- 
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sign them no function whatever. This will 
be 5 ran from the following passages in 
the “ Latter-day Pamphlets ”: — 


** To King Rufus there could no more natural 
method present itself of getting his affairs of 
sovereignty transacted, than this same. To as- 
semble all his working Sub-kings about him; 
and gather in a human manner, by the aid of 
gad speech and of cheerful, what their real no- 
tions, opinions, and determinations were. No 
way of making a law, or of getting one executed 
when made, except by even such a General Con- 
sult in one form or another. Naturally too, as 
in all places where men meet, there established 
themselves modes of proceeding in this Christ- 
mas Parliamentum. .. . So likewise, in the 
time of the Eiwards, when Parliament grad- 
ually split itself in Fwo Houses; and Borough 
Members and Knights of the Shire were sum- 
moned up to answer, Whether they could stand 
such and such an impost? and took upon them 
to answer, ‘ Yes, your Majesty; but we have 
such and such grievances greatly in need of 
redress first’ —nothing could be more natural 
and human than such a Parliament still was. 
And so, granting subsidies, stating grievances, 
and notably widening its field in that latter di- 
rection, accumulating new modes, and practices 
of Parliament greatly important in world-his- 
tory, the old Parliament continued an eminently 
human, veracious, and indispensable entity, 
achieving real work in the centuries.”” — Par- 
liaments. 


' And so in the following passage from 
the same pamphlet, which is one of the 
few pieces of long well-sustained argu- 
ment in Mr. Carlyle’s writings : — 


** Votes of men are worth collecting, if con- 
venient. True, their opinions are generally of 
little wisdom, and can on occasion reach to all 
conceivable and inconceivable degrees of folly; 
but their instincts, where these can be deci- 

hered, are wise and human; these, hidden un- 

er the noisy utterance of what they call their 
opinions, are the unspoken sense of man’s heart, 
and well deserve attending to. Know well what 
the people inarticulately feel, for the Law of 
Heaven itself is dimly written there; nay do not 
neglect, if you have opportunity, to ascertain 
what they vote and say. One thing the stupid- 
est multitude at a hustings can do; provided 
only it be sincere : Inform you how it likes this 
man or that, this proposed law or that... . 
Beyond doubt it will be useful, will be indispen- 
sable, for the King or Governor to know what 
the mass of men think upon public questions 
legislative and administrative; what they will 
assent to willingly, what unwillingly; what they 
will resist with superficial discontents and re- 
monstrances, what with obstinate determination, 
with riot, perhaps with armed rebellion. To 
which end, Parliaments, free presses, and such 
like, are excellent; they keep the Governor fully 
aware of what the people, wisely or foolishly, 
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think. Without in some way knowing it with 
moderate exactitude, he has not a possibility to 
govern at all. For example, the Chief Governor 
of Constantinople, having no Parliament to tell 
it him, knows it only by the frequency of in- 
cendiary fires in his capital, the frequency of 
bakers hanged at their shop lintels; a most in- 
ferior ex-post-facto method !”? 


It will be seen that in spite of Mr. Car- 
lyle’s prepossession for his supreme ruler, 
he is well aware that parliaments and peo- 
ples have a power of their own, which on 
occasions they may justifiably use, even 
against their monarch. And with this ad- 
mission Mr. Carlyle’s theory may be said 
to close. 

There is really nothing to be said 
against it. It is all true; it may all be 
granted at once. Let Mr. Carlyle pro- 
ceed ; we wait for his next step. He gives 
it. Take your hero, and put him at the head 
of affairs. Here we demur. We have 
accepted Mr. Carlyle’s view as an ideal ; 
but it is an ideal, as we shall immediately 
show, which, though it may indirectly 
guide us, cannot be taken as a direct aim 
for our efforts. There is one important 
preliminary necessity. Mr. Carlyle has 
surely forgotten the first sentence of Mrs. 
Glasse’s invaluable receipt for cooking a 
hare ; — “First catch your hare.” In giving 
us a receipt for the salvation of society, 
which receipt has a hero for its principal 
ingredient, he is bound, we submit, to give 
us information on this primary point : How 
we are to catch our hero. Should we elect 
him by a plébiscite? Is it to the Prime 
Minister that we must hand over the abso- 
lute command of the national forces? or, 
perchance, is it too bold a guess that it is 
in Chelsea that the hero is to be found? 
be Mr. Carlyle accept the post him- 
se 

To speak seriously; a hero, a man who 
reaches to the height and Jength and 
breadth of his generation ; who dominates 
by right of genius the intellect and will of 
his contemporaries, is the gift of Heaven. 
It is not by our wishing that he will come, 
neither will he depart from us because we 
may be unwilling to accept him. The age, 
the nation, which has such a man is happy 
above other ages and nations; yet the age 
or nation that has him not may have much 
of honest worth, and may be loved by us 
equally, though admired less. And far 
better is it for the age or nation that has 
him not to acquiesce in its own inferiority, 
and not set up a spasmodic strain for a 
phantasm of heroism. 

This is what is so pernicious in the prac- 
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tical result of Mr. Carlyle’s teaching; he 
has forced himself and others to find a 
hero where heroism was’ not. It cannot 
be a genuine aim for a nation, in our 
period of the world’s history, or, indeed, 
at any period, to try to find a man to 
whom hes may submit absolutely. If 
snch a man comes, well and good; but let 
us find him spontaneously, and not be- 
cause we are told that we must find him. 
It is even salutary to be very sceptical 
about one who comes forward guaranteed 
to be such aman. Mr. Carlyle’s doctrine 
is too much the natural instinct of the 
world already, to add to it that additional 
sanction which is implied in setting it up 
as a principle of morality. Is the lending 
an enthusiaastic support to a man of bril- 
liant ability, whose views command so 
large a following as to render opposition 
alan a virtue so extraordinarily difficult 
of acquirement? Are the mass of men so 
unduly suspicious of their leaders? Have 
the Prussians been too obstinately antago- 
nistic to Prince Bismarck? Was not Louis 
Napoleon for eighteen years undisputed 
master of France? Has it been unknown 
in England that a Prime Minister should be, 
for a time, autocratic? Parliaments, and 
nations as well, are in truth so aageres | 
aware of their inherent weaknesses, whic 
Mr. Carlyle is never weary of bringing 
forward, that they lend an even too ready 
ear to any man who has a clear and reso- 
lute design. 

We should say that the very reverse 
doctrine needed to be inculcated from that 
which Mr. Carlyle inculcates. Men have 
to be taught to turn aside from a plausible 
unity of purpose, which is common enough, 
and to contemplate instead the complexity 
and variety of interests, which fill a land 
like ours, and of which only a small part 
can be thoroughly known by the most 
comprehensive, earnest, and industrious 
inquirer. How easy is it to be ignorant! 
How easy to be unjust from pure ignor- 
ance, without a touch of malevolence! 
Let us study what exists with all the fac- 
ulties of our understanding, and do what 
little we can to amend it; this is the most 
heroic thing that we can do for our own 
part, and the only possible way of recog- 
nizing a true hero in another. The in- 
evitable result of our following Mr. Car- 
lyle’s advice would be that we should get 
a hero of mere physical force, who would 
compel whether bs had or had not intelli- 

ence to judge that compulsion was bene- 

cial. Such a man is nota greatman. A 
great mind must abstain from action in 
matters which it has not scientifically 
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proved and got hold of from the root, and 
much of such abstinence is required even 
of the strongest intellects. Wise govern- 
ment comes first, stron government only 
second. However much it is true that a 
wise art mgaod may sometimes have to 
compel his people to obey him, it yet is 
indispensable that we should be satisfied 
that the governor is wise before we can 
approve of such compulsion. This prodi- 
gious step, that we must be satisfied that 
we have a man at our head whom we can 
trust on all points even against our own 
judgment, Mr. Carlyle takes as a mere 
nothing. According to Homer, the god 
Neptune crossed the Aigean Sea at three 
strides; but if we poor mortals attempt- 
ed to do the same, we should Paes: ~t 
get drowned. 

The truth is, the real force and vitality 
of Mr. Carlyle’s doctrine of hero-worship 
does not lie in his recommendation of the 
hero, as the one single ruler, at all. This 
is a mere accident; it is a more pic- 
turesque state, it is indeed a better state, 
when one man gathers into himself all the 
instincts of the nation and directs them; 
but it is not a transcendantly better state, 
there is nothing of necessity about it. 
The real force of Mr. Carlyle’s doctrine 
lies in his preference of men to institu- 
tions; in his insistence on the livin 
energy of mind as superior to any extern 
thing, or indeed to all external things put 
together. Some people think that, just as 
Mr. Babbage’s machine grinds our loga- 
rithms, so our excellent Constitution will 
grind out for us all that is desirable and 
advantageous. Others, and a more numer- 
ous class, think that.at any rate virtue and 
energy cannot be of so much importance 
as they used to be: that we cannot do 
without them altogether will be conceded, 
but they think that our institutions supply 
their place in a measure, in a certain de-° 
gree. Now Mr. Carlyle rightly judges, 
that so far from the progress of society 
diminishing the importance of virtuous 
and energetic men, it renders them even 
more important. Indeed, he goes (and we 
join with him in going) even further; it is 
not a question simply of more or less im- 
portance; itis even the one end of society 
(and therefore of infinite importance) to 
produce virtuous and energetic men, and to 
commit the highest functions to the most 
virtuous and most energetic. But yet in- 
stitutions have a value, conserving where 
they cannot create, and guiding where 
they cannot animate; and Mr. Carlyle, in 
his later writings, has forgotten this. Fur- 
ther, it has to be remembered that institu- 
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tions which are full of meaning and value 
to one man may be meaningless and value- 
less to another; of this fact Mr. Carlyle 
shows no recognition whatever; he would 
have each individual judge absolutely for 
himself about them. We deny the right 
of any individual to judge upon such mat- 
ters, except he has first made himself ac- 
quainted with the feelings and experience 
of society at large upon them. 
Thus while we are not at war with Mr. 
Carlyle’s doctrine of hero-worship as a 
theory, with his practical application of it 
we are wholly and entirely at variance. 
But one thing more remains to be said. 
What has surprised most people in Mr. 
Carlyle’s later career is, not simply that 
he has advocated this doctrine, but that he 
has advocated it with such fanatical and 
almost terrifying intensity. He declares 
that we walk in a “nightmare wilderness, 
a wreck of dead men’s bones, a false 
world.” Why? we ask. Evils enough 
and to spare there are in the world around 
us; but was it a better state of things 
when the Black Death swept away half 
the population of England? or when Wil- 
liam the Conqueror laid waste with fire 
and sword all England north of the 
Humber? We shall not think so without 
very much more reason than Mr. Carlyle, 
or any one, has ever given for our think- 
ing so. Or if it be some deep moral 
blindness in the age to which Mr. Carlyle 
refers, we seek in vain through his writ- 
ings for that light which alone can reveal, 
and by revealing dispel the darkness. But 
our persuasion, our strong persuasion is, 
that this despondency lies in Mr. Carlyle’s 
own nature alone. Far are we from accus- 
ing him of personal vanity; it is not 
against such a man that such an accusa- 
tion can be brought. But he suffers, we 
think, from not having realized his own 
.idea; he has had a vision, a Utopia before 
his eyes, which has never been brought 
into actuality. To speak the plain truth, 
he has wished himself to be the hero of 
this modern age; not, we repeat, from 
vanity, but because he has felt in himself 
somewhat of the power to be so —some- 
. what, but not the whole requisite power. 
The amorphic, vast, gigantesque produc- 
tions of his later years have resulted from 
the strain to bring out that which yet he 
was unable to bring out. The discordant 
elements have been too much for his power 
of combination; he has let slip now one 
thread, now another thread, of the intricate 
skein that needs unravelling ; and at last, in 
sheer despair, he has turned his eyes to 
the sword, which, if it cannot solve, can 
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cut the knot. In this despair we do not 
join; and, indeed, we deem it unworthy 
to join in it, for any one who has not been 
worn out with delayed and frustrated 
hope. In such an one we can only lament 
it, and think it mistaken. Just as Bacon 
said in respect of discoveries, that they 
are “temporis partus, non ingenii;” so it 
is with the laws and principles which are 
the welfare of society. Those who first 
apticipate them seldom see them in their 
fullness ; and if they imperatively demand 
to see them in their fullness, they will 
only suffer themselves, in the recoil of 
failure upon their own minds. 

We have said nothing hitherto of that 
feature in Mr. Carlyle which first strikes 
and astonishes the casual reader — his 
style; yet it is a feature which it is im- 
possible to pass over. It is a style which 
sacrifices clearness in the central idea to 
vividness in particular points; and this isa 
characteristic which no brilliance can pre- 
vent from being a signal fault. So great 
a fault is it tlat not only Mr. Carlyle’s 
reader, but Mr. Carlyle himself, is at 
times prevented, by the eccentricities of 
his style, from knowing what the real 
thing is which he means to impress. He 
flings out a crowd of ideas pell-mell ; but 
each separate idea is left to take its chance 
by itself; there is no subordination in the 
motley assemblage. This is not good; 
and of all causes none has been so power- 
ful as this in hindering that complete suc- 
cess which Mr. Carlyle by his capacity was 
qualified to attain. For there io been a 
certain amount of wilfulness, and (to say 
the truth) even of affectation in it; he will 
often prefer an uncouth and unusual 
phrase where an ordinary word would ex- 
press the meaning without the smallest 
shadow of a difference. This may seem a 
small matter, but it is precisely in small 
matters that people ought to conform to 
the common usage. To differ invests them 
with an artificial and unnatural import- 
ance. 

We must now part with this remarkable 
writer. Without disguising what seem to 
us his faults, we have .spoken of him 
throughout as a man of extraordinary 
power. Seldom is it possible to make a 
criticism on him that he has not himself, 
to some extent, anticipated and forestalled ; 
in the depths of his own mind, he guards 
himself against the erroneous deductions 
that others draw from him. With all his 
antagonism to his age, he is never arro- 
gant or self-complacent; he can admire 
and reverence. He for the most part a 
pears one-sided, but he is many-sided; in 
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his impatience and desire for incisiveness he 
lays such emphasis on that aspect of the 
truth which he is insisting on, that for the 
moment he forgets the others. The most 
spiritual of modern historians, he has 
been mistaken, not without his own fault, 
for an admirer of mere physical force. 
Penetrated to his inmost heart with sym- 
pathy for the poor, he has been mistaken, 
again not without his own fault, for an 
advocate of their high-handed oppression. 
To conclude, there is no man who so reso- 
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lutely goes to the reality of things, deter- 
mining to make men see what is, through 
all the veils and forms in which it is 
wrapped; but he fails in putting his facts 
together, in deducing from them a tenable 
design or detailed scheme of action. If 
there is any point in this article in which 
we have misunderstood him, or forgotten 
somewhat that would have defended him 
against our criticisms, this has not been 
from want of recognizing the honour due 
to his genius. 





Mr. Horace Mayuew. —Two years since, 
when worthy George Hodder, shortly before his 
death, put into a pleasant volume his recollec- 
tions of the many authors from whom he had 
received kindness, or with whom he lived in 
close intimacy, he remarked, ‘* There are now 
only three contributors to Punch, either in art 
or literature, who were connected with it from 
the first weeks of its career, viz., Mr. Mark 
Lemon, Mr. Percival Leigh, and Mr. Horace 
Mayhew: the first named gentleman being the 
only one associated with it from its very com- 
mencement.’’ Since those words were penned 
Mark Lemon has left us; and now Death has 
taken Horace Mayhew, a younger brother of 
Henry Mayhew, the originator of the famous 
comic journal, In his more industrious days 
Horace produced ‘ Letters Left at the Pastry- 
cook’s,’’ ** Model Men,’? ** Model Women,’’ 
** Model Couples,” ‘* Change for a Shilling,’ 
and other works which enjoyed a transient but 
well-deserved popularity. Whilst speaking of 
these works as things of ephemeral interest, we 
should, in justice to their writer, observe that 
they abounded in pleasantry, and possessed a 
much larger amount of sterling merit than his 
genuine modesty ever allowed him to attribute 
to them. In fairness, also, to a delightful com- 
panion and amiable man, it should be observed 
that he will be remembered chiefly as the friend 
of artists and writers of the highest: class. 
Though he had not completed his fifty-seventh 
year at the time of his death, and looked cheer- 
ful and vigorous to the last, it cannot be said 
that his departure was altogether unexpected, 
for his health had for some time been failing; 
and though his life was from every poirt of 
view amiable and gracious, and in some re- 
spects was truly generous and manly, it was 
not devoid of indiscretions which seldom dis- 
tinguish a career prolonged to threescore years 
and ten. It is told, in ‘‘ Memories of My 
Time,”’ how in early manhood he delighted to 
remain in congenial company ‘* beyond the 
hour when Prudence usually to bed ’’; and 
in this respect he lived out his time consistently. 
He was not more beloved in the private circle 








than pete, in general society, where his strik- 
ing figure, handsome face, and conversational 
brilliancy qualified him to play a part equally 
agreeable to himself and his companions. Of 
his social endowments, not the least effective was 
the power of song which he used to exercise at 
meetings round ‘*the mahogany tree” of 
**Our Club,’”? whose members will not speedily 
forget the spirit and pathos that marked his 
rendering of Thackeray’s most stirring social 
ballad. They will also remember the delight 
which the writer of the verses derived from the 
singer’s treatment of the words. In his later 
years Mr. Mayhew was a comparatively idle 
man, and his easy circumstances allowed him to 
enjoy thoroughly his repose from labour. Pro- 
perty bequeathed to him by a wealthy father 
and the fruits of his own prudence relieved him 
from the necessity of plying his pen for income’s 
sake ; and it was consistent with his affectionate 
nature and kindly heart that he was always 
quick to help those of his friends on whom for- 
tune had forgotten to smile. Peace to the ashes 
of a man who, in the words of his favourite 
song, was ‘* gentle and just ’’! Athenzum. 


ALABAMA Ciarms, — There are but two points 
which strike us as very notable in our first hasty 
glance over the correspondence. One is the em- 
phasis with which Mr. Fish asserts and reiter- 
ates that the claims for indirect losses ‘* re- 
mained unchallenged through the entire nego- 
tiations,”? ‘* You can bear witness,”’ he writes 
to General Schenck, on the 16th of April, ‘* that 
not even an intimation of the character now put 
forward by Earl Granville was made at any 
time during the deliberations of the Joint High 
Commission.’? Ad he returns to the same as- 


sertion a third time. The direct contrary has 
been so very strongly asserted and believed in 
this country, that this thrice reiterated declara- 
tion of Mr. Fish’s is very remarkable, and likely 
to challenge close scrutiny in Parliament. 
Spectator. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE MAID OF SKER. 


CHAPTER LV. - 
UPON FOREIGN SERVICE. 


Art length, when all sailors’ hearts were 
sick with vain hopes of some enterprise, 
France did a truly bold thing by declaring 
war against Great Britain. Those people 
before this had given occasion for the 
strongest scandal, by taking their King 
and Queen in a dastardly manner, an 
cutting their heads off. Indignation and 
hot hatred ran throughout England and 
Wales, at the news; but our Government 
did no more than politely request that the 
London agent of these cut-throats should 
withdraw. 

Nevertheless I cannot be wrong — as my 

nsion comes from Government — in say- 
ing that to my mind the British Govern- 
ment, at this noble crisis, behaved in a 
most forbearing, prudent, Christian, gene- 
rous, glorious, and magnanimous manner. 
They waited for war to be proclaimed by 
France, before they accepted it. And then 
they proved themselves as wholly un- 
ready as they ought to be. What finer 
state of feeling can be shown by any coun- 
try? : 
Tt must have been either the end of Feb- 
ruary, or the early part of March, in the 
year of grace 1793, when we heard of this 
grand and momentous affair. And I re- 
member the date by this, that the onions 
were sprouted, and we were compelled to 
make shift with shallots. For calling at 
Falmouth to victual a little, we sent three 
boats ashore, and I of course was in com- 
mand of one. And though we spread 
abroad and ransacked all the Cornish gar- 
deners’ hoards, and gave them a taste of 
boat-hooks, because they had no proper 
things, not an onion could we find, except 
with a crooked thumb to it. Nor were 
the young ones yet fit to pull; and this 
fixes the date to a week or so. 

And now we found that the whole of us 
were to be turned over, while the Bel- 
lona was refitting, to the 74-gun ship De- 
fence, with orders for the West Indies 
at once—as was generally believed — 
to protect our shipping and commerce 
there. 

For although the war had been so very 
long looked forward to, our Government 
was not ready yet, but had to send squad- 
rons right and left, to see to our foreign 
interests; while Portsmouth, Chatham, and 
even London, had very few ships to defend 
them. Our charity never begins at home; 
aa poor Bardie’s did in her copy-book. 
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However, it chanced to turn out all right, 
because the other side was quite as much 
abroad as we were. 

Some of our men were inclined to grum- 
ble, at having barely a spree ashore, when 
they longed for a turn at home again. 
But the Admiralty settled that, by not 
paying their back-wages; which is the 
surest way of all for keeping a fellow well 
up to his work. His temptation for run- 
ning is gone, because he has no cash to run 
with; neither do his people want him 
while in that condition. This he knows 
well, and it makes him think; and nine 
times out of ten he resolves to double 
what is due to him, and really pocket it 
when again due, and almost be admired by 
his own wife. 

Therefore most part of us tumbled over 
from the Bellona into the Defence, after 
some liberty ashore — which, for a godly 
man like me, was nothing more than a 
trial. Captain Drake Bampfylde worked 
harder than even Parson Chowne’s horses 
were said to do; and as for me —— but I 
will not say, for it now becomes unbecom- 
ing. Enough that the Defence cleared 
outward of the No-man buoy, the very 
day three weeks from the date of the 
Bellona standing inwards. We had the 
wind at E.N.E., as it always is in spring- 
time. 

Now it may seem out of place, and even 
very rude on my part; but I could not 
altogether help a strong desire to know 
how our Captain this time managed in the 
matter of the female sex. I had my own feel- 
ings towards _ young Polly, and a han- 
kering to let her see me (which, however 
must not now be gratified on either side), 
and of course a man feels, when this is the 
case, that another man must be like him. 
However, the rules of the service forbade 
me to put any questions on private affairs 
to an officer thus set over me; and as for 
observing him, that was below me, even if 
time had availed for it. Heaviside also 
had shown such ill feeling and even down- 
right ingratitude towards me, simply be- 
cause my position and rank had compelled 
me to teach him his distance, which he was 
somehow too stupid to learn (especially 
since his rash elevation, and appointment 
as our chief boatswain, which made it the 
more incumbent upon me to preserve a 
firm attitude); this fellow, I say, was so 
utterly wanting in that deference which 
the Master of a line-of-battle ship not only 
has a right to expect, but is even bound 
to exact, that I could not now approach 
him with inquiries about our Captain. 
And this became tenfold more painful, 
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as soon as I saw that he knew some- 


‘What French sailors could have a chance 
with a fleet under Sir John Jervis? Ican- 
not tell how many islands we took, for we 
could not stop to count them. We caught 
just the tail of the hurricane of the 12th 
and 13th of August, which ever will be re- 
membered as the most terrible ever 
known. None of us had the luck to see 
the pine bulkhead blown through the palm- 
tree, or the whole of a sugar-estate set 
down on the other side of the mountain; 
but a sailor asks credit for his stories, be- 
cause he has given it: and otherwise no 
tales can go on. 

I need not dwell on our victories here, 
except for the sake of Harry Savage, as we 
had dubbed the poor Nympton boy, for 
want of legitimate surname. In one little 
skirmish ashore somewhere, I think in 
San Domingo, this little fellow by genuine 
courage and unusual nimbleness, saved the 
life of his friend and protector, our Lieu- 
tenant Bluett. For while the Lieutenant 
was enga sword to sword, with one 
vile republican, another of yet more ram- 
pant nature made at him, as it were flank- 
wise, and must have given him a bitter 
stab, if —— _ not — _ coupe 
jump grappled the rogue by the leg so 
tightly: that down he came on his face with 
a curse, so far as their language enables 
them. And we were so enraged, I assure 

ou, at the duplicity of this fellow, that we 
Cresobes a dirk from a little middy, and 
gave it to Harry to stick him with. But 
this our young savage refused to do, and 
turned quite pale at the thought of it, so 
that we fag that Equality man at the 
mercy of the French Royalists, who were 
acting with us at that period: and these 
made very short work with him, as justice 
demanded with a ringleader of pestilential 
principles. 

Also, in a manner which true modesty 
forbids to dwell upon — because neither of 
us had clothes on —I saved the life, before 
very long, of our new boatswain Heavi- 
side. This worthy fellow was swimming 
along in his usual independent style, after 
kicking his good wife’s shackles off, when 
I having taken the inside of him, as his su- 
perior officer, discovered a shark of unusu- 
al size desirous to swallow our boatswain. 
That this should never come to pass was 
my resolve immediately, although I could 
not quite see how to be in time to stop it. 
For Heaviside, with his usual conceit, and 
desire to show himself off, was floating on 
his back, with arms pea gery and beard 
on breast, and legs sp out like rolling- 
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pine. And the shark at twenty knots an 
our split the blue water towards him. 

Any man but myself would have given 
him over, or left all the rest to help him, 
especially after his utterly republican want 
of deference. To me, however, such want 
of sympathy was almost impossible, so that 
I swam with all speed to Heaviside, where 
he lay floating grandly. 

“ Look there!” I shouted; “all up with 
you, Ben, unless you capitulate.” And 
with these words, I pointed out the fin of 
the shark advancing. Royal sharks we 
always called them, being the largest sharks 
in the world, in and around Port Royal. 
Heaviside had his fat legs foremost, and 
the royal shark stopped to look at them. 

“Will you, or will you not?” I asked, 
while preserving with some difficulty a 
proper position behind him— for even a 
royal shark could have wanted nothing 
more after Heaviside. 

“Oh, Davy, Davy, I will,” he answered ; 
“only, only save me.” 

The look which he gave was now ome 
to make me sink small questions, especially 
as the poor fellow managed, being a first- 
rate swimmer, to offer me almost foremost 
to the jaws of the shark just oe 
Therefore, as this latter creature rolled on 
his side to make at us, what did I do but a 
thing which none except a great fisherman 
could have done? To wit, I plucked from 
its strings the boatswain’s heavy periwi 
(which had often vexed me, on account o 
its pretension), and clapping it on a piece 
of sugar-cane, which lay floating handy, 
down the wide jaws of the shark I thrust 
it, to improve his appetite. 

Faithless oy le may doubt my word, 
when solemnly I declare to them that this 
great monster of the waters coughed and 
sneezed like a Christian. And we found 
him rolling dead the next morning, with 
this obstruction in his throat. Thus b 
much caution and presence of mind, I saved 
our boatswain not only from the jaws of a 
shark, but from a far more fatal error, ar- 
La pay and downright contumacy, which 
had made him refuse to touch his hat to 
his superior officer. Now I need not have 
mentioned this little affair, except that it 
bears upon my story, inasmuch as it recon- 
ciled Master and boatswain, and enabled 
them both to work together for the benefit 
of their Captain. Among poor Heaviside’s 
many weak qualities, one of the most con- 
spicuous was a resolute curiosity. This 
compelled him to open a great part of the 
breadth of his nature to the legitimate, or 
otherwise, affairs of his fellow-creatures. 

And being an orthodox champion of 
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wedlock (from the moment he left his wife 
and children, without any power to draw 
on him), he helped all the rest of the 
world in this way, as a host recommends 
his hot pickles. 

Therefore he had been chosen, by very 
bad taste upon somebody’s part, and an 
utter forgetfulness of me, to be up at our 
Captain’s snap of a wedding, and to say 
“Amen” to it. What could be worse than 
a huddle of this kind, and a broad scatter- 
ing afterwards? If they had only invited 
me, both sense and honesty would have 
been there ; as well as a man not to be up- 
set by things, however female. 

That was their own concern, of course; 
and it misbecame me to think of it; and I 
saw, upon further consideration, that my 
sturdy honesty might not quite have suited 
them. For women are able, with the help 
of men, to work themselves up to anything. 
You may call them the shot, and men the 
powder; or you may take quite another 
view, and regard them as the powder, with 
a superior man at the touch-hole. Any- 
how, off they go; and who shall ask the 
reason ? 

For from what Heaviside told me, ii 
seems that the Captain and his fair Isabel, 
before our present cruise began, had re- 
solved that no one should ever be able le- 
gally to sever them. But one special term 
of the compact was that the outer world 
should have no acquaintance with things 
that happened between them. In other 
words, that they should leave their excel- 
lent friends and relatives all in the dark 
about this matter, as well as save the poor 
Captain’s oath, by quitting each other im- 
mediately. It is to the utmost extent 
beyond my own op pen to deny, that 
this is the wisest of all arrangements (if 
there can be anything wise) after the deed 
of wedlock ; for what can equal severance 
. inthesaving of disagreement? However, 
they had not the wisdom as yet to look at 
it in this light, and one wept, and the other 
sighed, when they parted at the church- 
yard gate ; for the weet must sail at 1 
P.M. SThe lady had been content to come 
village of the 
e licence might 
be forthcoming from proper people, when 
paid for. Because, of course, in her own 
county, nothing could have been done 
without ten thousand people to talk of it. 
And thus they were spliced, without hoist- 
ing flag; for ever spliced, both in soul, and 
in law (which takes the lead of the other 
one), a yet in body severed always, till 
there should come fair repute. 

A common man of my rank in life, and 


and dwell in a very vey | 
name of Gosport, so that t 
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having no more than common-sense, must 
often find himself all abroad with wonder 
about his superiors. They seem to look at 
things as if everything and every person 
were looking back at them again, instead 
of trusting to the Lord to oversee the 
whole of it. If I had been of the proper 
age, and a lovely rich maid in love with 
me, would I have stopped even twice to 
think what the world might say about us? 
Heaviside’s opinion was that the lady 
wished to hide nothing whatever, but pro- 
claim before all people where and when, 
and whom she wedded, and how proud she 
was of him. But the Captain, in his kind 
regard and tenderness for her feelings, 
durst not expose her to the pain and sense 
of wrong which might ensue upon his 
name coming forward thus. with the coun- 
YW thinking as it did, and himself not 
there to vindicate. And of course he 
knew with what vigour and skill vile Par- 
son Chowne would set to at once to black- 
en his character and to make his bride a 
most unhappy one. Therefore Sir Philip 
Bampfylde and the ancient Earl of Pome- 
roy were the only persons present of their 
rank and kindred; and both of these con- 
fessed the wisdom of the Captain’s argu- 
ments. 

Now on the 30th of April 1794, at about 
the hour of sundown, our anchor was 
scarcely beginning to bite in Cawsand Bay, 
when the barge of the old Port-Admiral 
was alongside of us. We had long been 
ogre what we would do as soon 
as we got ashore again; but now we could 
only shake our heads and fear that the 
whole would be disappointment. And 
thus it proved, and even worse for many 
of our company, inasmuch as our orders 
were to make sail at once for St. Helens, 
and there to join the Channel fleet under 
Ad niral Lord Howe. Therefore we car- 
ried on again with a gale from south-west 
to favour us, and on the Ist of May we 
brought up in the midst of a large society. 


CHAPTER LVI. 
EXILES OF SOCIETY. 


A FINER sight was never seen than we 
had now around us; for all the convoy was 
come together, as well as: the British fleet 
empowered to protect them. I stood in 
our foretop and counted 152 large sail, 
nearly 50 of which were men-of-war, and 
all the rest goodly merchantmen. A sight 
like this not only strengthens a Briton’s 
faith in Providence, but puts him into a 
quiet pride concerning his King and coun- 
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We had scarcely swung to our moorings 
ere we had signal from the Admiral, “ Not 
a man to be allowed ashore. Water and 
victual all night, and be ready to weigh 
again at daybreak.” Of course we did so, 
though a hard thing upon us; and new 
hands desired to grumble, until Captain 
Bampfylde rigged the gratings. Heav- 
iside now was known to have such a 
swing of arm, with a flick to it, never be- 
ing satisfied with his mate’s administra- 
tion, that never a man of patriotic senti- 
ments encroached on him. We all deter- 
mined to sail once more, and let the French 
see what our nature was — they 
might hope to find it spoiled, by our be- 
ing away from home so much) ; especially 
when we heard -that they had 350 sail or 
more of merchantmen coming home, all 
very rich, and fattened up for capture. 
What we wanted, therefore, was to see our 
own good traders free from any chance of 

iracy, and at the same time to stop those 

rench from wicked importations. If in 
both points we might succeed, and give 
battle afterwards, our gratitude to the 
Lord would almost equal our own glory. 
And we heard that the mob in Paris would 
starve, failing of all this American fleet. 

On the 2d of May the wind fetched back 


to its proper place at that time of year, 
north-north-east, with snow-clouds always 
ready to endorse it; and thus we slipped 
from our moorings and went quietly down 


Channel. Concerning the rest, we have 
no cause to plead for man’s indulgence. 
The Lord continued to baffle us, and would 
not give us ~~? to close quarters with 
the enemy. e fought three days of 
rolling battle, — on the lst of June, 
after two days of fog interrupting, and 
not a breath of sleep four nights. Every 
one says that we fought very well, having 
evunytiion so much against us, and the 
French fleet far superior, carrying also a 
representative of the human race, large 
and fat and fluent, of the name of John 
Bone Andrews, who wrote a noble account 
of this action, although before it began his 
feelings led him to seek security in a hole 
far below the water-line. 

But one of the strangest things ever 
seen, and thoroughly worth considering, 
was the behaviour of our two savages 
under heavy fire. Two, I say, although 
we had three, because Cannibal Jack be- 
haved most steadily, and like a thorough 
Christian. But the two others most 
strongly proved their want of civilization 
and gross ignorance of war, inasmuch as 
no sooner did they sve the opening of 
bloodshed round them, than mad they be- 
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came — as mad, I assure you, as any March 
hares, the brace of them. In the thick of 
our combat with the Towerful, up and 
down the deck these fellows danced in 
the most conspicuous places, as if inviting 
every shot, and cracking their knuckles 
and jabbering. I was for lashing them to 
the mainmast, but Captain Bampfylde 
would not allow it; he said that their 
— conduct might encourage and 
cheer the rest of us. And indeed it was 
strange to see how the shot flew around 
without striking them. 

Now these poor fellows showed so much 
attachment and strong confidence towards 
me, that when we cast anchor in Plymouth 
Sound (being detached for refitment there, 
together with eight other ships of the line), 
I took it entirely upon myself to see them 
safe home, and to answer for them. Our 
ship had been knocked about so much, 
that she needed a thorough good over- 
hauling, and many of us had a month’s 
leave of absence, while carpenters, caulk- 
ers, and riggers were working. And these 
three savages outwent all of us in longing 
to see their homes again. So it struck me 
that I might both satisfy them and also 
gratify myself a little, by taking them 
under my escort as far as their native mud- 
holes, and then for a week perhaps enjoy- 
ing good young Polly’s society. Captain 
Bampfylde not only agreed to this, but 
said that ke should not care twopence if 
he never saw two of their number again. 
He meant, of course, Dick and Joe, whose 
habits of larceny never could be thrashed 
out; whereas Cannibal Jack was now be- 
come as honest a hand as myself almost, 
and a valuable foretopman. —— 
pledged my word to bring this one bac 
safe, and the others as well (if they chose 
to come), I set forth afoot for a cruise 
across Devon, than which, in the summer, 
with plenty of money, what can be more 
delightful? I would gladly have taken 
young Harry Savage, now a fine lad of 
fifteen years, so far as one might guess it; 
but Jack declared that he must not come, 
for some reason not to be told to me. 

Now it was the flush of summer, very 
nearly twelve years from the time I first 
began with. Sunny hedges spread their 
overlap of roses over us, while the glad 
leaves danced in time with light and shade 
to foster them. Every bank of every lane 
was held at home with flowers, nourished 
by some flitting rill that made a tinkle 
for them. And through every gate al- 
most, whenever there was a man to look, 
the spread of feathered grasses ran, like 
water with the wind on it. 
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Even a sailor may see such things, and 
his heart rejoice and be glad in them, and 
his perilous life for a while have rest with- 
out any thought of anything. Be that so, 
neither Dick nor Joe ever made glance at 
anything except the hen-roosts near the 
road, or the haunt of a young rabbit in 
the hedge, or the nesting of a partridge. 
I kept the poor fellows from doing harm, 
by precept and example too; yet we had a 
roast fowl every night, except when it was 
a boiled one. And finding myself in my 
sixty-fourth year, what could I do but put 
up with it? 

It must be threescore miles, I think, 
even according to the shortest cut, from 
Plymouth to Nympton-on-the-Moors, and 
we wandered out of the way, of course, 
especially after guinea-fowls, which are 
most deluding creatures, but roast even 
better than their eggs boil. Also, we got 
into cherry orchards of a very noble 
breed; so that we spent a whole day and 
two nights, without any power to say fare- 
well. And though the farmer’s wife put 
up both hands to us at the window, she 
sent out the maid to say that we need not 
be frightened, if we were real sailors. 
After giving this girl a kiss (to let her 
know what our profession was), I sent in 
word that here was the Master of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Defence, which had defended 
the British Empire, in the late great vic- 
tory. That night they made all of us 
drunk, except me. 

Upon these sweet little incidents I must 
venture to dwell no longer, while having 
so much of my yarn in the slack, and none 
but myself to tauten it. Enough that we 
came in about ten days to the genuine 
naked colony, without any meaning, of 
surprise, but now as great ambassadors. 
And the least that we all expected was a 
true outburst of wild welcoming. Canni- 
bal Jack had announced his intention to 
convert his relatives, while Dick and Joe 
only shook their heads, and seemed to 
doubt the advantage of it. But we need 
not have thought of the matter twice, for, 
meen to say, not one of the savages 
would for a moment acknowledge us. All 
the barbarous tribe stood aloof and 
scowled at their old members with utter 
abhorrence and contempt, as if at some 
vast degeneracy. Even Jack’s wife, or 
the woman who might in humanity have 
been called so, stood moping and mowing 
at him afar, as if his clothes made a sheep 
of him while he with amazement re- 
garded her as if she were only a chim- 
panzee. Whereupon all of them set up a 
yell, and rushed with such pelting of mud 
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at us, that we thought ourselves lucky to 
make our escape without any further mis- 
chief. : 

After hauling ont of action in this most 
inglorious manner, we brought up to re- 
fit and revictual at the nearest public- 
house, a lonely hut where four roads met, 
and the sign hung from an ancient gibbet. 
Here we were treated very kindly, and for 
very little money, so that I was quite as- 
tonished after all our feeding. And I hap- 
pened to say to the landlady that I was 
surprised to find honesty within a league 
of Parson Chowne. 

“Oh, sir, do you know that dreadful 
man?” she answered, with her apron up; 
“or would you like to see him, sir?” 

“Madam,” said I, with that bow of 
mine which takes the women captive, “I 
should like to see him wonderfully ; only 
without his seeing me.” 

“Of course, of course. All people say 
that, because of the evil eye he hath. 
This house doth belong to him. He be 
coming for the rent again at two o’clock, 
and he never faileth. Every farthing will 
be ready now, through your honour’s gen- 
erosity; and if so + you steps in here, 
when you hear me give three knuckles at 
the door, you may see him and welcome 
for nothing; only you must not speak for 
ever so.” 

The landlady showed me a little cellar, 
opening from our sitting-room, and hav- 
ing a narrow half-boarded hatchway bear- 
ing upon her sanded parlour, where she 
designed to receive the Parson. And then 
she was half afraid lest I might make a 
noise and so betray her. But almost before 
I had time to assure her of my perfect 
secrecy, the dash of horses’s hoofs was 
heard, and the scund of a man’s voice 
shouting. 

“ Well done!” said I to myself; “ good 
Parson, years have not decreased thee.” 

His strong step rang on the lime-ash 
floor, and his silver spurs made a jingle, 
and lo, there he stood in the sanded par- 
lour, as noble a Chowne as ever. There 
was not the sign of a spot of weakness or 
relenting about him; on his shaven face 
no bloom of greyness, nor in his coal-black 
hair one streak. As vigorous, springy, and 
strenuous seemed he, as when he leaped on 
board and thrashed me, nearly twelve 
years agone, as I do believe. 

“Woman, where is my money?” he 
cried, with the old pale frown overcoming 
him; “twice I have given you time. You 
know what I always do thereafter.” 

“Yes, sir, 1 know what your Reverence 
doth. Your Reverence never calleth law, 
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but taketh horsewhip to the mans of 
us.” 

“Your memory is correct,’ he an- 
swered ; “my usual course is to that effect. 
I have brought my heaviest whip this time. 
for your husband has shown arrogance. 
Can you show cause why he should not 
have it?” 

“ Yes, your Reverence, here it is. And 
God knows how we have scraped for 
it.” 

With the glow of triumph which a 
man’s face hardly ever shows, but a wo- 
man’s cannot be denied of, she spread be- 
fore him all his rent upon an ancient tray, 
and every piece of it was copper. Thirty- 
six shillings she had to pay, and twenty- 
four times thirty-six was there for his 
Reverence to count. The hostess looked 
at him with a chuckle brewing now under 
her apron-strings, and ready to rise to her 
ample breast, and thence to her mouth, 
if expedient. But she mistook her cus- 
tomer. 

“ Woman,” said Chowne, in his deep low 
voice, which had no anger in it; “I am 
tired of signing warrants.” 

“ Warrants, your Worship! For what, 
if you please ? ” 

“ Warrants for thieves who are foistin 
sham Irish halfpennies on the public. 
see no less than seven of them in this 
sterling stuff of yours. Three months at 
the treadmill now for yourself and your 
husband. Say no more. You have tried 
a trick. Tiverton jail for you both to- 
morrow.” 

And there, if you wanted either of 
them, you must go to find them, only two 
days afterward, according to what I was 
told of it. No Welsh gentleman would 
have dreamed of behaving to his tenants 
thus, for trying a little joke with him; 
but Chowne had no sense of any joke, un- 
less himself began it. 

Our three cannibals had been trem- 
bling at the sound of the Parson’s voice be- 
lieving that he would drive them back, 
and feeling that they had no power to 
withstand his orders. But luckily we had 
made such a smoke — all our savages hav- 
ing taken to the use of tobacco gloriously 
— that when the Parson put his head in, 
as he must do everywhere, he drew it 
back in double-quick time, for he hated 
the weed as old Nick does. And then 
after calling his groom as a witness 
to the Irish coinage, he made him tie the 
whole of the rent-money in his ket- 
handkerchief, and off he set at a good round 
gallop to make out the warrant. You 
may depend upon it that we four were 
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very soon off as well, and in the opposite 
direction, after subscribing a guinea among 
us to comfort the poor woman, who was 
sobbing her heart out at her mistake, and 
at the prospect (as seemed to me) of be- 
ing confined, in more senses than one, 
within the walls of a prison. For some 
time I found myself much at a loss about 
harbouring my convoy; for though I could 
trust Jack Wildman — as I now began to 
call him— anywhere and with anything. 
this was not the case with the other two, 
who could never be kept from picking up 
small things that took their fancy. We 
were shaping a course for Narnton Court, 
where I intended to sling my own ham- 
mock, and Jack’s as well, if agreeable; 
but I durst not offer to introduce Dick and 
Joe, for the cause aforesaid. Moreover, 
they had not yet acquired the manners of 
good society, which were no little insisted 
upon in Sir Philip Bampfylde’s kitchen. 
Therefore I thought myself very clever, 
when a settlement of this question sud- 
denly occurred to me. 

This was no less than to settle them 
both under my old ferry-boat, if still to be 
found as two years back, shored up and 
turned into a residence. Their rations 
might be sent down to them, and what 
happier home could they wish for, with the 
finest air in the world around them, as 
well as beautiful scenery. Andif it should 
happen to leak a little (as seems only nat- 
ural), what a blessed reflection for a man 
of due sentiments towards the Lord, that 
this water is dropping from heaven upon 
him, instead of rushing up to swallow him 
into that outrageous sea! 

Accordingly so we contrived this affair. 
Mr. Jack Wildman was introduced, under 
my skilful naval tactics, into the most ac- 
complished circle on the quarter-deck of 
our head-cook. And he looked so very 
gently wild, and blushed in his clothes so 
beautifully, that there was not a maiden 
all over the place but longed to glance, 
unbeknown at him. So that it seemed a 
most lucky thing that Polly was down 
with the small-pox, at a place called Mud- 
diford; wherein she had an uncle. Mean- 
while Cannibals Dick and Joe lived in the 
boat, as happily as if they nad been born 
in it, and devoted their time to the slaying 
and cooking of Sir Philip’s hares and rab- 
bits. It was in vain that the gamekeepers 
did their best to catch them. Dick and 
Joe could catch hares, as they boasted to 
me, almost under the watchers’ noses; so 
noble was the result of uniting civilized 
cunning with savage ingenuity. 

I can well believe that no other man, 
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either of my rank or age, would have ven- 
tured on the step which now I did resolve 
upon. This was no less than to pay a visit 
to my poor little Polly, and risk all proba- 
bilities of being disfigured by small-pox. 
For several times it had crossed my mind, 
that although she was among relatives, 
they were not like a father or mother to 
her, and perhaps she might be but poorly 
tended, and even in need of money _ 
haps. For her very own aunt, our Mrs. 
Cockhanterbury, would not go nigh her, 
and almost shuddered when her name was 
mentioned. Now it seemed to be only 
fair and honest to let Sir Philip know my 
intention so that he might (if he should 
see fit) forbid me to return to his mansion, 
bringing the risk of infection. But the 
General only shook his head and smiled 
at that idea. “If it be the will of God, 
we shall have it, of course,” he said ; “ and 
people run into it all the more by being 
over-timorous. And I have often thought 
it sinful to mistrust the Lordso. However, 
you had better keep smoking a pipe, and 
not stay more than five minutes; and per- 
haps you might just as well change your 
clothes before you come back, and sink the 
others to air for a week in the river.” I 
was grieved to see him so entirely place 
his faith in Providence, for that kind of 
feeling (when thus overdone) ends in 
what we call “fatalism,” such as the very 
Turks have. So that I was pleased when 
he called me back, and said, “Take a swim 
yourself, Llewellyn. I hear that you can 
swim five miles. Don’t attempt that, but 
swim two, if you like. Swim back to us 
from Barnstapie bridge, and I will have a 
boat to meet you, with a wholesome ward- 
robe.” 

Thus was the whole of it arranged, and 
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carried out most cleverly. I took poor 
Polly a bunch of grapes, from one of the 
Narnton vineries, as well as a number of 
nice little things, such as only a sailor can 
think of. And truly I went not a day too 
soon, for I found her in that weak condi- 
tion, after the fury of the plague is past, 
when every bit of strengthening stuff that 
can be thought of, or fancied by, the feeble 
one may turn the scale, and one cheering 
glance or one smiling word is as good as a 
beam of the morning. Then after a lon 
walk, 1 made my swim, and a change of 
clothes, exactly as the General had com- 
manded me. 

In a fortnight afterwards where was I? 
Why, under the boat, in a burning mad- 
ness, without a soul to come nigh me, 
except Jack Wildman and Sir Philip. 
These two, with the most noble courage, 
visited me through my sad attack of small- 
pox, as I was told thereafter, although at 
the time I knew no one. And at a dis- 
tance around the boat, a ring of brush- 
wood was kept burning, day and night, to 
clear the air, and warn the unwary from 
entering. Everybody gave me up for a 
living Christian any more, and my coffin was 
ordered at a handsome figure, (as a death 
upon Narnton pepe ay, and made 
also, like that of the greatest man that I 
ever did meet with. Not only this, but 
two Nonconformist preachers found out 
(as they always do) that in a weak period 
of my life, when dissatisfied with my pen- 
sion, I had been washed away by my poor 
wife into the scuppers of Dissent. Therefore 
they prepared two sermons on this judg- 
ment of the Lord, and called me a scape- 
goat; while goodness knows what care 
they took never to lay hands on me. 





Tue Italian Society of Spectroscopists is al-| parent position of protuberances or spots; a 


ready doing work which must command the 
attention of the scientific world. The special 
object of the Society is to collate the observa- 
tions of all Italian astronomers, so as to study 
daily the number, position, size, and form of 
the protuberances, spots, and facule. Three 
numbers are already published of their Me- 
moire, containing the following papers: — An 
Introduction by Prof. Tacchini, of the Observa- 
tory of Palermo, expounding the object and re- 
sources of the Society ; a memoir by M. Lorenzoni, 
of the Observatory of Padua, on the spectral 
analysis of the protuberances; numerical tables 
to convert into heliocentric coordinates the ap- 





memoir by P. Secchi on a new micrometer for 
measuring the height of the protuberances; an 
article by Prof. Tacchini on the comparison of 
the observations of the protuberances made 
simultaneously in July 1871, at Palermo by 
himself, and at Rome by Secchi; observations 
on the solar protuberances and their distribu- 
tion by P. Secchi, spectroscopic images of the 
solar margin, made at Rome, Palermo, and 
Padua, by Secchi, Tacchini and Lorenzoni on 
December 11 and 12, 1871, with a coloured 

late, This youngest outcome of solar physics 
is deserving of the heartiest support of men of 
science in this country. 














A MONTH AT SEAFORD IN 1825. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
A MONTH AT SEAFORD IN 1825, 
WITH GEORGE CANNING AND HOOKHAM FRERE, 
BY A. G. STAPLETON. 


Tue recent publication of the Life and 
Works of Mr. Hookham Frere recalled to 
mind the interesting time which he spent 
at Mr. Charles Ellis’s at Seaford, with 
Mr. Canning, in the autumn of 1825. 
Some curious compositions of those two 
distinguished men, which since that period 
had been in my possession, were again 
looked at, when they appeared to be so 
entertaining that it seemed a pity not to 
let others participate in the fun of them. 

It was in the autumn of 1825 that Mr. 
Canning sought relaxation after his Par- 
liamentary labours, and from his official 
cares, by taking up his headquarters at 
the marine villa of his intimate friend, Mr. 
Charles Ellis. Mr. Hookham Frere was 
invited to meet him. From the days 
when Canning and Frere were both boys 
together at Eton, and were there associat- 
ed in publishing the Microcosm, a warm 
friendship had existed between them. Al- 
though they had been sent to different 
Universities, the intimacy was nevertheless 
maintained. After they left College, Mr. 
Canning was returned to Parliament in 
1793, and was appointed Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs in 1796; 
whilst Mr. Frere did not enter the House 
of Commons till the last-named year, and 
did not become Mr. Canning’s colleague in 
the Foreign Office till 1799. For a year 
and a half they worked together, but in 
September 1800 Mr. Frere accepted the 
mission to Portugal, and in 1802 the mis- 
sion to Spain. From this last post he had 
retired, and remained unemployed, till 
Mr. Canning selected him in 1808 to be 
accredited as Minister to the Junta at 
Madrid, at the time of the Spanish out- 
break against Napoleon. He gave up this 
mission in August 1809, when his official 
connection with Mr. Canning finally 
ceased; his diplomatic career in life being 
then brought toaclose. From that time 
till 1820 they had frequent and friendly 
intercourse, but in that year, in conse- 

uence of the health of his wife, Lady 
Brrol, Mr. Frere went to reside (perma- 
nently, as it eventually proved) at Malta. 
He passed, however, the autumn of 1825 
in England, and it was at Mr. Charles 
Ellis’s where the two friends (for the last 
time in their lives) dwelt together, to 
their mutual great satisfaction, under the 
same roof. 

The house was originally very small, 
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but by dint of throwing out bay windows 
here, pulling down partitions there, add- 
ing on three or four rooms at one end, it 
had been made exceedingly comfortable : 
the pretty furniture with which it was 
filled, with the view of the sea from the 
windows, rendered it a very agreeable 
residence. 

Still, if the house was small, so was the 
party. Besides the three persons already 
mentioned, it consisted of Mrs. Canning, 
the late Lord Howard de Walden (the 
eldest son of Mr. Ellis, and then Under- 
Secretary of State), the late Lord William 
Hervey and myself. These were the per- 
manent guests. Other members of Mr. 
Canning’s family were occasionally there ; 
as also Mr. Ellis’s youngest son; the late 
Sir John Leach, then the Vice-Chancellor 
of England; and the late Hon. Thomas 
_— who belonged to the Foreign Of- 

ce. 

A room was set- apart for Mr. Canning 
as a Chancellerie, in which to transact 
pressing and unavoidable business. This 
generally occupied some three or four ~ 
hours after breakfast. The rest of the 
day was holiday, and no schoolboy ever 
enjoyed his play hours more intensely 
than Mr. Canning. If the weather per- 
mitted, we rode out upon the downs; if 
unfavourable, we walked by the seaside. 

Our host provided most excellent fare ; 
there was no one to throw the least géne 
over the conversation; and all seemed to 
take advantage of the freedom from re- 
straint to say what was uppermost in their 
minds. What fell from Mr. Canning and 
Mr. Frere, alternately grave and gay, was 
always edifying or amusing; and it is to 
be wished that I could recall to my mind, 
with any tolerable accuracy, some of their 
brilliant table talk. But aman must have 
indeed a good memory who could feel at 
all certain of being able to detail with 
correctness what really passed, without 
having means to refresh his recollections. 
To take notes of conversations, by one 
standing in intimate relations towards 
another individual, is always objection- 
able: to do so without warning is obvi- 
ously unfair ; to do so with warning is to 
establish a restraint which would always 
militate against unreserved confidential 
intercourse. So all that can now be said 
is, that the general impression left upon 
my mind by the conversations of these 
two celebrated men is, that to hear them 
converse was an intellectual, treat which 
could not well be surpassed. I remember, 
however, that every now and then Mr. 
Frere would repeat for our amusement 
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some of those translations from Aristo- 
phanes which his nephews have recently 

iven to the world. e brilliant manner 
in which he recited them made them pro- 
duce a most powerful effect on those who 
heard them; and to Mr. Canning, who 
was so well acquainted with the originals, 
they afforded very great gratification. It 
was during our sojourn at this place that 
Mr. Canning dictated, at the same time, 
three different despatches, to three of us, 
and kept us constantly going as fast as we 
could write. 

The Session of Parliament in 1825 had 
been somewhat stormy on the subject of 
Roman Catholic Emancipation. A Bill 
brought in by Sir Francis Burdett had 
been carried through the Commons by 
majorities of 27 and 21. Before the 
second reading in the House of Lords, 
the Duke of York, then the heir to the 
throne, declared himself in the strongest 
terms against the concession, avowing his 
determination to oppose it “to the last 
moment of his existence, whatever might 
be his situation in life.” His Royal High- 
ness ratified his declaration by an oath — 
“So help me God.” This speech, from 
the next heir to the throne, produced an 
immense sensation throughout the coun- 
try. It was printed by the anti-Catholic 
party in letters of gold. 

The Bill was rejected in the House of 
Lords by a majority of 48. The Premier, 
Lord Liverpool, made a speech which to 
Mr. Canning was unexpectedly strong, 
though his Lordship afterwards assured 
Mr. Canning that he had no intention to 
express any sentiments but those he had 
been accustomed to utter npon the same 
subject. The Roman Catholic —— 
was of course the question of the day. 

At this period Seaford was a close 
borough, and returned to Parliament two 
members, Mr. Charles Ellis (the by 
and his second son, Mr. G. J. W. A. Ellis. 
Although the inhabitants at large had 
very little to say to the election of their 
members, the fact of the borough return- 
ing representatives gave to them an inter- 
est in politics. In those bygone days nu- 
merically the majority of the population of 
Great Britain was against concession to 
the Roman Catholics; and Mr. Canning 
was much amused when, in walking about 
the town, he saw written upon the walls 
this inscription: “The great Pope, Can- 
nong, is here,” with some other wise saws 
which I don’t exactly remember, indicat- 
ing that their authors did not by any 
means regard with a favourable eye the dis- 
positons entertained by “the great Pope” 
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in favour of his Roman Catholic fellow- 
subjects. 

It was towards the close of the visit 
that the Duke of York went on a visit to 
the Duke of Kutland at Cheveley, his 
Grace’s seat near Cambridge. The Cor- 
poration of Cambridge thought that a 
good opportunity offered itself for voting 
an address to his Royal Highness, thank- 
ing him for his speech, and for presenting 
it to him at Cheveley. They accordingly 
went, and were graciously received. But 
it so happened that a paragraph giving an 
account of the occurrence appeared in the 
Courier newspaper, in which it was stated 
that the Heads of Colleges had accompa- 
nied the Mayor and Corporation on the 
occasion. Whether this was really the 
case or not it is difficult now to find out, 
but at all events the paragraph gave rise 
to the following letter in the Courier, with 
the name appended to it of the Master of 
Sidney Sussex College : — 


** To the Editor of the * Courier.’ 


‘**Sipney Lopag, CamBrinag, Oct. 13. 

** Sin, — I was very much astonished to read, 
in your excellent journal of the 11th inst., that 
the Heads of Colleges in our University had 
accompanied the Mayor and Corporation of this 
town to Cheveley, on the occasion of the presen- 
tation of an address to his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, on his magnanimous speech on 
the Papist Question. I was astonished, because 
the general accuracy of your intelligence, and 
the extraordinary care you evidently take to ob- 
tain the most authentic information on every 
subject, led me to expect that you would not 
have fallen into the error into which the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, and papers of equal authenticity 
With itself, are so often guilty of. The heads of 
Houses did not accompany, or in any way inter- 
fere, on the occasion you allude to; the address 
was the address of the Corporation only, and 
the Mayor and Corporation alone attended. 

** Whatever sentiments the Heads of Colleges 
entertain on this question (and I believe there is 
but one opinion as to the dreadful danger of 
admitting the Papist into power) amongst them, 
they could not, of course, have mixed themselves 
up with the Corporation. They have uniformly 
and pointedly kept themselves aloof from that 
body, not deeming it consistent with the dignity 
of their office, and the character they bear in 
the University, to connect themselves in any 
way with a body like the Corporation. At the 
same time, Sir, I would not be understood for a 
moment to throw any slur on that body, in say- 
ing this, as I am given to believe that they are 
a very respectable set of men. All I wish to 
say is, that the Heads of Colleges cannot con- 
sent that it should go out to the world, uncon- 
tradicted, that they have gone in procession 
with or joined the Corporation, in any address 
whatever. Sensible of the value of a few lines 
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in your loyal paper, I am, Sir, with the greatest 
respect, your obedient servant, 
‘¢ Wn. Cuary, 
** Master of Sidney College.’’ 


As Dr. Chafey had the reputation of be- 
ing somewhat pompous, and innocent of 
any undue extent of wisdom, this letter 
was accepted by the editor, and generally 
by Cambridge men, as genuine. And evi- 
dently it was under that persuasion that 
two wags (who may be guessed, but who 
were perhaps too fond of a joke,) concocted 
the following letter : — 


** To the Editor of the * Courier.’ 


*‘ Cuerry-Hinton Sunday, Oct. 16, 1825. 

*¢ Sir, — It was entirely and exclusively ow- 
ing to my absence from Cambridge at this place, 
that I did not sooner see your paper of the 14th, 
which has been transmitted to me this morning 
by a friend, marking the passage in which I am 
concerned. 

**It is with the greatest concern and embar- 
rassment that I find myself obliged to produce 
my name in the public prints of the day; but, 
having been once imposed upon to insert it, I 
trust to your justice in correcting that erratum. 
I do not hesitate, therefore, to say, that the let- 
ter signed ‘ Wm. Chafy,’ in your paper now be- 
fore me, of the 14th, is not only unauthentic, but 
absvlutely fictitious. Ido not mean to say that 
the contents are not substantially true, which is 
easily accounted for by their proceeding from the 
same knot (not unsuspected, nor perhaps un- 
known to myself), whose object was first to hold 
up to ridicule the University to which I belong, 
and secondly me, an unworthy member of it. 
What is not true is, that I presumed to take 
upon myself to throw a slur (if I may be al- 
lowed the expression) upon the Mayor and Cor- 

ration of Cambridge, with whom I have the 
Contec to live in the decent habits of occa- 
sional and courteous conviviality —or that I 
should have presumed to speak the sense of the 
Heads of the University, not being deputed so 
to do. This presumption, and the imbecility 
manifest throughout the whole letter, which has 
been clandestinely, and (I think, without a 
breach of charity, I may say) maliciously, im- 

upon you, will, [ hope, vindicate me from 
the necessity of further exculpation, and induce 
you to insert this without delay, so that it may 
meet the eyes of my friends before my return to 
Cambridge next week. 

** I will confess, Sir, that I might have hoped 
that the word ‘ Papist,’ used as an adjective, 
as applied to question, might have struck the 
editor of the Courier as an expression not likely 
to flow from the pen of a Head of a College in 
Cambridge. 

** Born and bred in an abhorrence of the See 
of Rome, [ should have characterized the ques- 
tion upon which the Mayor and Corporation 





proceeded to Cheveley, not as the ‘ Papist Ques- 
tion ’ (as my fac-simile is made to call it), but 
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as the Popish one —or, to be plainer, the mo- 
tive of the author I consider as decidedly Popish. 
His person I should designate as that of a Pa- 
pist. In like manner, I am made to express the 
apprehension of the Heads of Houses, relative 
to admitting the Papists into power, amongst 
THEM. 

**To conclude, the mistake is evident. The 
fabricator of this silly and clumsy forgery has 
obviously looked to the Cambridge Calendar for 
the name of the Head of my College, where, by 
a well-known mistake, the name of its Master is 
spelt, as it appears in your paper, without an e, 
while on the other hand, the College is designa- 
ted as Sidney College. 

**None of your Cambridge correspondents 
can be ignorant that the name of the College is 
Sidney Sussex College, as I always scrupulously 
write it, while the Chafeys of Gloucestershire, as 
is notorious to all the world, have for centuries 
spelt their name as it is signed by, Sir, your 
obedient, humble servant, 

W. M. Cuarey, D.D., 
Master of Sidney Sussex College.”” 


It seems by the following note, which 
the Editor appended to the above letter, 
that the real Dr. Chafey had written a very 
concise repudiation of the first letter, and 
that the Editor, having the two before 
him, decided against the genuineness of 
the real letter. Whether he was actually 
deceived or whether he thought the long 
letter too precious a bit of fun not to be 
given to the world, it is impossible now to 
say; but at all events this long rigmarole 
appeared in the columns of the Courier, 
with the Editor’s stamp, to mark that he 
deemed it a genuine article : — 


** [We, of course, readily give insertion to 
the letter of Dr. Chafey; and we are glad we 
received it this morning, or we might not have 
had it in our power to assist him in discovering 
the author of the fabricated one. To explain 
this, we must state, that we received, by the 
post of this day, another letter, purporting to 
be written by Dr. Chafey, and dated from Sid- 
ney Lodge, complaining that the former one 
was a forgery, and requesting us to send the 
MS. of the ‘forged document.’ We were 
struck with the similarity of the handwriting, 
though some pains were evidently taken to dis- 
guise it. The object of the writer is now obvi- 
ous. He wished to get the evidence of his sill 
trick into his own hands. We have only to add, 
that both the letters are at the service of Dr. 
Chafey, if he wishes to make any inquiry into 
the fraud. — Ep.]’’ 


The Doctor, it must be confessed, was 
now in no very enviable position : for what 
must have been his feelings when on open- 
ing his newspaper, expecting to find his 
own short denial of the first letter, he 
found instead of it nearly three-quarters of 
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a column, with his name appended to it, of 
still worse rubbish than that which he had 
been so desirous to repudiate? All this 
was bad enough: but the offer of the Edi- 
tor to pew at his disposal the manu- 
script of the first letter, in order to assist 
him in discovering the author of the 
hoax, whilst assuming that the second 
had been really writter by him, must 
have been to anyone, even endowed with 
the best of tempers, to say the least, ex- 
tremely aggravating. 

In this state of affairs, however, the Doc- 
tor took the best course. He put himself 
into the mail-coach, and sought a personal 
interview with the Editor, as well to satis- 
fy that gentleman that his own letter was 
really his own, as to inspect the two not 
— letters, which evidently came from 

ifferent quarters. At all events, it is 

leasant to refiect that he was successful 
in the object of his journey, as on the 
next day he had the satisfaction to see 
an unqualified denial on his part of 
having had anything whatever to do with 
the composition of either of the two let- 
ters. 

When the first letter appeared, it was 
my lot (having been at Cambridge, and 
having often lend Dr. Chafey make a 
speech from a balcony in the market-place 
to a public meeting) to point it out to Mr. 
Canning and Mr. Tom. It afforded them 
much amusement; but when they found 
inserted in the papers the rigmarole of a 
contradiction so interminably long, to- 
=— with the deliberate judgment of the 

iditor upon it, their merriment was un- 
bounded. They amused themselves with 
writing squibs on the subject, and both of 
them found relief in the composition of 
verses on the great question in which had 
originated the deputation to Cheveley. 
None of these squibs were published. So 
soon as they found that Dr. Chafey denied 
the parentage not only of the last, but 
also of the first letter, they said that he 
was not a fair object for quizzing. 

The letters, especially the last, were a 
source of much fun in the newspapers. 
The second has been ascribed to Theodore 
Hook, but it is very certain that he was not 
its author. 

The following is a specimen of the sort 
of mirth in which they indulged. It was 
the joint composition of the two, dictated 
by them to me, with that remarkable pow- 
er of adapting their mutual thoughts, 
which, »n more than one occasion, they 
had exhibited. There is not a single sen- 
tence in it which was not partly dictated 
by both, each taking up the last words of 
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the other; so that had one not distin- 

uished between the two voices, it would 
have appeared to the amanuensis but the 
dictation of one man. It was entitled “A 
Brief Sketch of Dr. Chafy’s Life.” 


*‘Dr. Chafy, who has so lately attracted so 
much of public attention by his controversies in 
the public prints, was born at Hogsthorpe, in 
Gloucestershire, and was early destined for the 
Church. He received the rudiments of his edu- 
cation at the free school of his parish, where he 
distinguished himself greatly in English compo- 
sition. At Cambridge, where he was assiduous 
in his attendance at Commons, the charms of 
algebra fascinated our young aspirant. On the 
tripos of the year 1793 his name appears desig- 
nated by the significant distinction of 19th 
Senior Optime— a class inferior only to that of 
the Wranglers themselves. 

** After the example of the celebrated Wake- 
field, he was an assiduous though unsuccessful 
candidate for the various classical prizes which 
the University holds forth to her alumni. Un- 
like his prototype, an ingenuous modesty pre- 
vented his mentioning publicly the numerous 
instances of competition which did so much 
honour to his perseverance. 

** Amongst many amiable qualities, he was 
perhaps tco fond of religious controversy and 
toasted cheese. Thus much as to his moral and 
physical qualities. 

‘* His literary reputation is chiefly founded 
on his letter to the Courier newspaper, the sub- 
sequent contradiction of which in the Doctor’s 
own name has given rise to a controversy which 
is perhaps even now rather slumbering in its 
ashes than permanently extinguished. His life, 
however, is said to be coming out in numbers, 
which will give an interest to his future contra- 
dictions of his own works, such as the Papists 
themselves cannot hope effectually to suppress. 

**To finish his character. His voice was a 
fine basso relievo, and his grace before meat, 
though long, truly eloquent. His appetite was 
rather strenuous than nice,”’ 


Here is another specimen : — 


‘*The Lieutenant Chafy who has lately re- 
turned from Surinam, and has brought with 
him the wild man of the woods, is nephew of 
Dr. Chafy, the Master of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. The Lieutenant was struck by the 
fanciful but interesting likeness of this animal 
to his eminent relation, which upon approxima 
tion appears to be by no means an imaginary 
one. This interesting animal is now lodged in 
the College Gardens, and accompanied Dr. Chafy 
to Cheveley, where the likeness afforded much 
amusement to the royal and distinguished per- 
sons assembled there.”’ 


Such was the way in which a great 
statesman with his friend sought relief 
from the cares of state. Nothing was more. 
agreeable in Mr. Canning’s character than 
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the enjoyment which he derived from 
harmless mirth. No one who had ever 
witnessed the heartiness of his laugh could 
easily forget it. 

Mr. Canning dictated to me the follow- 
ing lines. When he came to those printed 
in italics, he took the pen in his own hand, 
and was very merry as soon as he had com- 
pleted them :— 


** Epistle from the Rev. M. ——, Tutor of 
Emanuel College, Cambridge. to his pupil 
the Hon. — —, who had voted for the 
Catholic Question. 

* Dear Sir, —I grieve to differ in opinion 

From one who [ am sure is no Socinian, 

But a true son of England’s Church and 
State. 

It also much concerns me to relate 

That short, but sharp and frequent indiges- 
tions 

Have hindered me from answering yet your 
questions. 

But now, by my physician’s strict award 

From hall and Combination Room debarred, 

I seize a day of discipline to mend 

Omissions past, and parley with my friend. 


Why am I frightened? ask you; wherefore 
sad? 


Why look for change, and why for change 
that’s bad ? . 

Why not a change to better things? A stall 

Fertile in fines? or Tythes, both great and 
small, P 

Of some snug living? Then with friendship 
true 

As safe and sure you offer to my view 

The pulpit which o’erpeers my Lord’s, your 
father’s pew, 

In that small parish church — in times more 


ure 
A aioe : but now a simple Cure, 
That pulpit’s mine, you say, for the fond care 
With which I reared his Lordship’s generous 
heir. 
Thence —I may soothe the Viscount’s anxious 
breast ; 
Thence — when the sermon’s close disturbs 
his rest : 
Invited to the Manor-house, may dine 
Perpetual curate on perpetual chine. 
But truce to classic lore, and with the dream 
Of tythes and pulpits : One engrossing theme 
Possesses your poor tutor’s soul entire, 
Doom’d by his pupil’s vote to Papal fire. 


Yes, fallen on times of wickedness and woe, 

We have a Popish Ministry, you know, 

Inclined to light (I humbly do conceive) 

New flames in Smithfield, with Dick Martin’s* 
leave. 

Canning for this with Robinson conspires; 

The victim that provides, and this the fires : 


*M.P. for Galway; the originator of a Bill 
against Cruelty to . 





Already for this purpose ill-concealed 

The tax on coals they partially repealed; 
Whilst Huskisson, with calculation keen, 
Computes how many pecks will burn a Dean. 


Yes; Deans shall burn: and at the funeral 


pyre, 
With face averted from the unhallowed fire 
(Irreverent posture), Harrowby shall stand, 
And hold his coat-flaps up with either hand. 
Oh, fond delusion ! other visions rise 
Before my spectacled and gifted eyes. 
Before those eyes blaze faggots — mitres fall, 
And meretricious Babel governs all. 
Beneath his scarlet banner, the Arch-Priest 
Comes forth ferocious on his horned beast : 
His furious Bulls, with more than Basan roar, 
Shake far America’s remotest shore. 
Now to the proof. . 


Oft as I paced my cloister round I say, 

What, will the dinner never come to-day ? 

I say so to amuse that aching void 

Which feeds on wayward fancy unemploy’d. 

Bell rings— hall opens, plates and salvers 
ring, 

God save the Founder, and God save the 


King! 
The Founder! with what grace I see him 


stand, 
And lift his mitred head, and croziered hand, 
Smiling preferment — while the Royal train, 
Lion and unicorn with dangling chain, 
The ’scutcheon of the Faith’s Defender bear, 
And grin and gambol with so blyth an air. 
The Church and State thus visibly combined 
Drive for a time all terrors from my mind. 
But ah ! not long, for ere the feast be done, 
Terror and doubt (as hunger fails) come on; 
With harpy touch pollute the festive scene, 
Poison the lively turtle’s lovely green, 
Infect the woolly syllabub I sip, 
And dash the well-frothed tankard from my 


ip. 

Even in the joy of savoury deglutition 

I tremble at the Popish superstition. 

Nor this alone — dinner long past, I steal 

From short refection of my midnight meal. 

(Refection slight — a lobster’s speckled mail, 

Three thin Welsh rabbits, and the smallest 
ale.) 

To my lone couch I steal, intent to allay 

In slumber’s arms the terrors of the day. 

In vain — for now the visions of the night, 

More hideous, rouse me reeking with affright. 

I wake, as with a mountain’s weight op- 


pressed, 
And lo ! the Pope sits squatted on my breast ! 
Doth dread like this, so serious, so sincere, 
So quick, so constant, argue danger near ? 
It doth, it doth, the voice of reason cries, 
And instinct from her inmost cell replies, 
But how ? quoth captious incredulity; 
—— and where shall all these dangers 

? 
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Doubt’st thou the means? Behold yon ruffian 


band, 
A hundred head from fierce Hibernia’s strand ; 
A hundred head of bloody Papists, who 
Together vote, and talk together too. 
Mark how they close conglomerate and com- 
bine, 
While noise and nonsense mark the deep de- 


sign : 
Wary though wild, they watch the ripening 


ay 
For blowing King, Lords, Commons, all 
away. 
The day arrives — see Parnell’s Popish whine 
Has sent the incautious Protestants to dine. 
The Papists linger —look where’er you will 
All the green seats green Erin’s offspring fill. 
They seize the occasion, barricade the door, 
Trample the pasteboard oaths upon the floor; 
Constrain by force the venerable pair, 
Mace on the table, Speaker in the chair, 
(Ah! how unlike old Cromweli’s frolics 
there !) 
This done, they move a monstrous resolution, 
Abolishing the laws and Constitution 
Established at the glorious Revolution. 
Another resolution straight they 
—_ — Church Service substitutes the 


And makes it penal for Divines to wear 

A shovel hat, with wigs above their hair. 

This done, the House they for six months ad- 
journ, 

And then proceed to persecute and burn. 

Thus, then, to meet the challenge of our foe, 

I prove the danger, and the course I show. 


And is this danger serious! Ay or No? 
Shall then the Church ? — but hold, I can no 
more. 


Just three soft taps against my chamber door 

Arrest my pen; my bed-maker appears 

With my sick dinner—comely though in 
years. 

Farewell then, dearest friend; but ere I close 

To my loved pupil this poetic prose, 

Lest I should seem ungrateful to my Lord, 

Allow me to subjoin a single word. 

Glad of the living — thankful for a stall — 

I'll take the Cure till one or t’other fall. 

P.S. — By dispensation I can hold them all.” 


The following verses were dictated to me 
by Mr. Frere: — 


Cuevety — A Monopy. 
** Muse of the Protestant succession ! 
Of Patrons and Incumbents in possession, 
Existing circumstances claim my song ! 
I that have wooed you long 
Here in the private garden, 
Belonging to the Warden, 
Invoke your aid to my discursive rhyme, 
Sorrowful and sublime ! 
No longer in epistolary prose, 
But with a Master’s* hand and poet’s fire, 


* N.B. — Of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
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In academical attire, 
With an old Lesbian lyre 
I chaunt my woes, 


With Chevely we begin the dirge; 
From Chevely did our grief begin. 
Thirteen post-chaises urge 
Their jingling and convivial course, 
At Chevely to carouse in force, 
With cracking whips 
And smacking lips, 
And loyal hungry souls within. 
The Corporation played at knife and fork 
In presence of the Duke of York. 
They were admitted to behold 
The little Marquis, eight years old, 
And hear her Grace’s speech in his behalf; 
Nor did they laugh, 
Nor did her Grace’s smile 
Seem to reprove the while 
Their appetite immense, 
No — serious and serene, a happy sense © 
Of sober humbug harmonized the scene. 
His Royal Highness was extremely Royal 
And condescending ; 
The Corporation were extremely loyal, 
Bowing and bending; 
Her Grace the Duchess was extremely gra- 


cious, 
Behaving with the greatest cordiality. 
The wines were excellent, the apartment 


.. Spacious, 
And filled with individuals of quality. 
All the young ladies looked extremely pretty, 
Lord Westmoreland was most extremely witty, 
The toadeys were alert and serviceable, 
With taste and tact assisting at the table. 
There was Lord Manners from the Hibernian 

Bar, 

Lord Chatham with his ribbon and his star; 
His Grace the Duke the cheerfullest by far. 
In short, the thing went off extremely well; 
Nothing all the while befel — 
Nothing offensive or unpleasant, 
As I was told by persons present. 
The Mayor and Burgesses, with the Recorder, 

Behaved with perfect order; 

With grave ungrinning jaws 

Looking applause; 

Nor did a single creature 

Betray, by voice or feature, 

The quiz reciprocal, 

Aristocratic, and municipal. 
Ah, where was I the while, unhappy Chafey ? 
Far from the venison and the gravy ! 

With unregarded moan 

Dining alone! 
How does my fancy figure all the dishes, 
Shadows and types of better loaves and fishes ! 
The mighty turbot and the smoking haunch, 
Reserved for Orange freemen, sound and 

staunch, 

Ye careless Heads of Houses ! 

To similar carouses 

Ye cannot hope to go ! 
Oh cold of heart ! of understanding slow ! 
Ye mark not the decided, deadly blow 
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Which bloody Popery pape to deal, 
Else, at the Ducal mea 
Ye too might have attended, 
And, when the dinner ended, 
The Duchess, with an air of fascination, 
Might have conveyed an intimation 
Of the propriety 
Of leaving her select society 
And walking out, ‘the weather is so charm- 


ing,’ 
To admire his Grace’s garden, park, and 
farming. 
Gladly would I have been 
Associated in that happy scene ! 
Whether admitted to remain, 
And with his Royal Highness, 
Without reserve or shyness, 
To quaff champagne; 
Or wandering forth at will, 
Charm’d and enchanted still, 
To view the garden wall, 
With fruits encumbered, — 
Prime carp and lovely tench in the canal 
In shoals unnumbered ! 
Or mark, with keen, anticipating eye, 
Haunches of future venison bounding by ! 
But no! the perils of your 4/ma Mater 
Cannot alarm nor rouse your easy nature, 
To vindicate so great a blessing 
By dining and addressing. 


Unutterable things 
Have happened under Hanoverian kings. 
I say — beneath a Monarch Hanoverian, 
These eyes have seen a Presbyterian 
Wielding the patronage of England’s Church. 
How many were prefe 
During the reign of George the Third, 
While [ myself was lingering in the lurch ! 
Britons, beware ! let this suffice; 
Let not the same thing happen twice ! 
And ever whilst you live eschew 
The vile, idolatrous, Papistic crew ! 
Let not their beads and candles 
Create new crimes and scandals. 
Nor Transubstantiation 
Transmogrify the nation ! 
Have we not Methodists enough, 
With their long-winded stuff, 
With puling faces and fantastic whine, 
Offensive to the regular divine ? 
And must we never have a moment’s quiet ? 
Must Papists be brought in to breed a riot ? 
Are those impostors to direct our diet, 
And feed us with their fasting dishes — 
Their eggs and fishes? 
Ah, would not Queen Elizabeth have trembled 
To see within the Commons House assembled 
Every description of dogmatic, 
Perverse fanatic, 
Profane opinion ! 
The loose Socinian, 
The furious Arian, 
And I myself could name an Antitrinitarian. 
But worst of all; behold, 
The surly Calvinists, abhorred of old, 
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With their accursed logic, 

And notions demagogic, 

Insisting on an article 

In every word and particle 

Authentically penn’d. 

Alas !— How can it end? 
My scheme may sound perhaps a little harsh. 
But I myself should wish that Bishop Marsh,* 
Before a member is allowed to sit, 
Should first examine and pronoance him fit, 
Bound to subscribe, acknowledge, and define, 
First, the received authentic Thirty-nine. 
Second, I say, by such a test 
The Church of England may remain at rest. 
Else what awaits us but confusion ! 
Subversion of the laws and Constitution ! 
And future endless contrarieties, 
Error in every form and all varieties. 
This scheme alone can save us 
From Puritans, and Popes that would enslave 


us, 
Oh, let us then adopt 
This only plan, 
By which the villans can 
Be Sropr!”’ 


* Bishop of Peterborough, who required answers 
to some twenty or thirty abstruse theological ques- 
tions from candidates for ordination. 


From The Spectator. 
THE SWISS PLEBISCITE. 


Tue votes of thirteen Cantons having 
been registered against the proposed re- 
vision of the Federal Constitution of 
Switzerland, while only nine Cantons had 
approved the measure, the necessary con- 
sequence has been that the attempted in- 
novation has been rejected. It would have 
been no matter whether, as first reported, 
a majority of the electors had been found 
to have supported the sweeping and funda- 
mental modifications which had been sub- 
jected to the Cantonal plebiscites. As it 
has turned out, the proposed revision has 
been rejected by a slight majority among 
the individual electors; but, in any case, 
so long as at least twelve out of the exist- 
ing twenty-two Cantons have not been 
gained for the side of the revision, there 
can be no alteration in the Federal Con- 
stitution. The Swiss Cantons are still so 
many semi-independent States, united for 
mutual defence against external aggres- 
sion, but jealously maintaining their indi- 
vidual autonomy with regard to each other. 
Their mutual relations are not so much 
national as international, and according to 
the assumption which lies at the very basis 
of international law, each semi-sovereignty 





is absolutely equal to every other. The 
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canton with half.a million of inhabitants 
is in no federal sense the superior of the 
canton with only a fifth of that popula- 
tion. It was the leading aim of the Con- 
stitutional Revision to alter this state of 
affairs in the future, to make Switzerland, 
and not the Swiss Republics, the arbiter of 
all-important questions; to substitute the 
National plébiscite for Cantonal plébiscites 
through all time to come. 

It is seldom that, in speaking of the 
United Cantons of Switzerland, the notion 
is at all adequately realized to what an 
extent the United Cantons are Separated 
Cantons as well. It is difficult to conceive 
that alliance and fellowship could subsist 
so long, and yet the fellows and allies con- 
tinue to remain in so many essential re- 
spects strangers to each other. The play- 
ground of Europe is free to every visitor 
from every country and clime of the world, 
and those visitors forget that a Switzer 
can change his residence from the banks 
of the Rhone to the banks of the Missis- 
sippi with greater ease than from one Can- 
ton to its united neighbour. It is necessa- 
ry, however, to call to mind the real facts 
of the case, if we are to enter into the sen- 
timents which actuated the opposing par- 
ties in the recent constitutional struggle. 
Switzerland is almost a geographical ex- 

ression. Different and even hostile races, 
hostile religions, hostile traditions of every 
description, divide the Federation. The 
Teuton and the Latin, Germans, French, 
Italians and Romanese, have partitioned 
the mountains among them from time im- 
memorial. If Lucerne and Fribourg are 
Catholic, Berne and Zurich and Geneva 
are names of power in the history of the 
anti-Catholic revolution. If we are at 
first disposed to wonder at the differences 
which exist in the bosom of the Republi- 
can Confederacy, it is not long before 
another reflection begins to press itself 
upon onr consideration, and we are led to 
ask ourselves the question how, with such 
almost internecine distinctions, there could 
have been a Confederacy at all, and not 
merely a thin and unsubstantial figment of 
a Confederacy, but a living and powerful | 
organization, as prompt to unite all true | 
Switzers against foreign aggression as 
when the dread of the Austrian tyrant 
banded together the companions of Tell. 
Were we to seek to resolve our doubts by 
putting the question to the Swiss peoples 
themselves, we should, of late years at an 
rate, receive very different answers accord- 
ing to the quarters to which we had ad- 
dressed our interrogatory. The Central- 
ists would undoubtedly bemoan the inter- 
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nal divisions of the country as the reason 
why every upland valley was not now dis- 
playing the civilization and culture of the 
more favoured Cantons. The Cantonists, 
on the other hand, would reply that the 
reason why even so much unity has been 
maintained, why two camps of naturally 
hostile and equally determined men have 
been able to dwell in tolerable peace to- 
gether, is to be found in the restrictions 
by which the Swiss communities have 
guarded themselves from one another with 
as jealous a supervision as they have guard- 
ed themselves from the foreigner. 

Certainly the distinctions are sufficiently 
marked, and difficult to explain except up- 
on the theory of that armed neutrality 
which the different Swiss peoplets have 
been content or compelled to observe with- 
in as well as without the Confederacy. 
Most Cantons have erected all the familiar 
and many of the exploded barriers of in- 
dependent nations against their neighbours 
and allies. Different codes of criminal and 
civil laws, prohibition of settlement and 
domicile, expulsion of aliens, taxation of 
aliens, —the main object of the mass of 
the Swiss Republics has been to preserve 
the soil and citizenship of each petty dis- 
trict for the born inhabitants thereof. Rea- 
sons of domestic policy of another descrip- 
tion have aan additional distinctions. 
In many of the poorer Cantons, the ques- 
tion of pauperism and the related question 
of population have led to a rigour of mat- 
rimonial legislation which forms the bur- 
den of the denunciations of reformers in 
the wealthier States. The most ardent 
lovers must produce to the local authori- 
ties the proofs that they possess fair means 
to support the prospective increase of the 
population to be expected from their union, 
or their marriage cannot be celebrated. 
Mixed marriages used to be forbidden in 
various Cantons for other reasons. At the 
foot of one Alp the priest is the director 
of the school. In another canton the whole 
tone of education is Calvinist or secular. 
The Army of Switzerland is really the 
twenty-two armies of the Swiss Republics, 
and the multiplicity of command and or- 
ganization is credited by the party of cen- 
tralization with the most serious defects ins 
point of military efficiency. 

It is not too much to say that the pro- 
posed revision of the Constitution would 
have left nothing but the mere name of 
the ancient Cantonal sovereignty. But one 
will was to be supreme throughout the 
land, from the Jura to Tyrol, and from the 
borders of Bavaria to the borders of Italy, 
the will of the absolute majority of the 
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total population. The so-called Referen- 
dum was devised to give the death-blow to 
the authority of the Cantons. By the 
Referendum the demand of 50,000 citizens, 
or five Cantons, was to be sufficient ever- 
more to create an appeal to the masses 
throughout the centralized Confederacy, 
and though the result were to impose the 
German language on Ticino or the princi- 

les of Strauss on Fribourg, there was to 

e no further resource. It was the coro- 
nation of the majesty of the people, ac- 
cording to the centralizers. It might be 
the appeal from intelligence to fanaticism 
and ignorance, in the words of M. Fazy of 
Geneva. Pending the time when the fu- 
ture operation of the Referendum was to 
settle everything that had not been settled 
by the constitutional revision, the immedi- 
ate aim of the constitutional revision was 
sufficiently comprehensive. It is indeed 
somewhat hard to see what was left to any 
future referendum to perform. All the bar- 
riers were to be broken down between the 
Twenty-two States. Every Switzer was 
to be free to settle and to marry in any 
canton he might choose. A sojourn of 
three months was to give the right of the 
Cantonal franchise. Education and reli- 
gion were equally declared to be free, and 
equally declared to be under the control 
of the State, that is to say, of the univer- 
sal plébiscite. The military organization 
and criminal and civil legislation of the 
country were to be alike subtracted from 
the Cantonal governments. Such matters 
as the building of dykes, the protection of 
the forests, the fish, the large game, the 
insectivorous birds, were similarly confid- 
ed to the Central authority. The Central 
authority was to be empowered equally to 
abolish rouge-et-noir and to regulate the is- 
sue of bank-notes. In a word, the ancient 
sovereign jurisdictions of the Swiss Repub- 
lics were to be at once and for ever cur- 
tailed to the limits of the power of the 
jury of an English county. For the Swiss 
Confederated Republics we were to have 
henceforth the Swiss Republic, one and in- 
divisible, and in that single and central- 
ized state the population of the German 
Cantons, forming the large majority of the 
total population, was to be expected to 
bear absolute and unquestionable sway. 
We need not adopt the popular saying 
which declares, “ When Switzerland will 
make but one morsel, Prussia will make it 
but one mouthful.”” We can understand, 
however, some of the reasons which united 
every Swiss nationality except the German 
in hostility to so menacing a revolution. 
It remains to be seen whether some of the 
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most useful reforms cannot be introduced 
with less shock to the constituent princi- 
ples which have certainly preserved Swit- 
zerland down to the present, and without 
which it is possible that, Referendum not- 
withstanding, Switzerland might not so 
very well subsist. A single fact is enough 
to show the force of the apprehensions 
which have been excited. Out of the 
55,000 voters of the intensely Protestant, 
but French, Canton of Vaud, 53,000 pro- 
nounced against the proposed revision. 


From The Saturday Review. 
GENERAL CHANZY AND M. GAMBETTA, 


TuERE is at last a prospect of the rise of 
a strong Parliamentary party avowedly 
favourable to M. Thiers’s Government. 
The speech of General Chanzy on taking 
command of the Left Centre in the Assem- 
bly is the best expression of sensible Con- 
servatism that France has seen. It is all 
the more suited to the existing condition 
of the country because the views it embod- 
ies are not those of a man of strong politi- 
cal convictions. Hitherto the difficulty 
has been to induce Frenchmen to take any 
interest in public affairs unless they have 
been either fanatics or adventurers; either 
men who cared for nothing but the tri- 
umph of a name or a dynasty, or men who 
thought only of making a large purse for 
themselves. The Monarchical and the Re- 
publican parties are examples of the first 
kind ; the Imperialists are examples of the 
second. General Chanzy has served no 
political apprenticeship. He frankly con- 
fesses that when he took his seat in the 
Assembly he thought himself bound to re- 
main aloof from all parties until he had ar- 
rived at a conviction. He avows that any 
body of politicians who had undertaken 
the work of reorganizing France might 
have counted on his support. But, except 
the Republicans, every party wished some 
one else to play first. Monarchists and 
Imperialists were alike anxious to let the 
Republic have the responsibility of making 
the attempt, and, as they hoped, the dis- 
credit of failing in it. As General Chanzy 
truly says, not one of those who dream of 
a restoration of the past had the courage 
to attempt it at the only propitious mo- 
ment —the moment when the Deputies as- 
sembled at Bordeaux were summoned to 
face the tremendous difficulties which war 
and revolution had brought upon France. 
The mere fact that the Republicans were 





willing to undertake responsibilities from 
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which the partisans of other opinions 
shrank back gave them a claim on General 
Chanzy’s good will. Even this claim, how- 
ever, presented itself in a non-political 
shape. It was not fair, he thought, to put 
so great a task upon the Republic without 
letting the Republic reap the reward when 
the task had Sosa performed. The next 
step in the progress towards a conviction 
was easily made. General Chanzy’s sense 
of justice had led him to accept the Re- 

ublic as the actual Government of 

rance ; his sense of public duty taught 
him the importance of giving the actual 
Government a decided support. To fail 
in this would have been to commit the 
very crime which had disgusted him in the 
Monarchists and the Imperialists. If the 
test of patriotism in a party had been read- 
iness to undertake the government under 
unparalleled difficulties, the test of patri- 
otism in individuals was readiness to co-op- 
erate heartily with whatever party came 
up to this standard. Patriotism is shown 
by sacrifices, and the sacrifice to which 
non-Republicans must submit in France is 
that of their personal preference for an- 
other form of government. It isa mark 
of General Chanzy’s practical wisdom that 
he does not stop to consider whether the 
Republicans themselves would have made 
such a sacrifice. Events have not de- 
manded it of them, and events have de- 
manded it of others. Those who can hon- 
estly accept an existing Government as 
the best in the abstract necessarily enjoy 
this advantage over those who only accept 
it as the best that can be had. The duty 
which General Chanzy preaches to the 
Left Centre is the duty of thinking only of 
France, of admitting no consideration but 
the interests of France, of dismissing as 
unpatriotic those ideas about forms of 
government which are only a cause of di- 
vision and weakness. 

This is precisely the doctrine which M. 
Thiers has maintained from the moment 
when he took office. It is the essence of 
the Bordeaux Compact. The first want of 
France after the conclusion of peace was a 
Government; her second watt is a strong 
Government. Chance gave her the former 
in the shape of the Republic, but only the 
disinterested devotion of Frenchmen of all 
parties can give her the latter. It is true 
that those who have hitherto opposed the 
Republic are not committed by their pres- 
ent acceptance of it to any opinion as to 
its ultimate fitness for France. But they 
are pledged to make it capable of fulfilling 
all the objects for which Government ex- 
ists, and in so far as they are pledged to 
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to this they are pled to strengthen it 
by all the means in re power. » weak 
Government is as bad as no Government. 
When the non-Republicans acquiesced in a 
Republic as under present circumstances 
the only possible Government for France, 
they acquiesced in its gaining whatever 
advantages are to be derived from this 
character. Until now, however, this poli- 
cy has had no distinct representation in 
the Assembly. The Left Centre has acted 
with more or less of consistency in this 
spirit, but it has not put out any definite 
programme, or claimed to support M. Thiers 
in any sense beyond that in which the 
whole Chamber, with the exception of the 
extreme Left, may be said to support him. 
General Chanzy’s speech will be an inti- 
mation to the country that Conservative 
Republicanism has now a Parliamentary, 
as well as an administrative, organization. 
Hitherto no portion of the Conservative 
strength of the Assembly has been formal- 
ly arrayed on the side of the Government. 
M. Thiers has been fighting the battle of 
the Conservative majority with no real 
help from the Deputies who compose it. 
The country has learnt in consequence to 
look to the Executive rather than to the 
Legislature for the help and guidance of 
which it stands so much in want. The 
Assembly is distrusted because it is be- 
lieved to be more occupied with the future 
interests of this or that Find than with 
the present interests of France. It is ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate that this should be 
the case, because it seems to bear out the 
description of free representative bodies 
which has so often been given by the Bona- 
partists. The impotence and selfishness of 
Assemblies has again and again been com- 
pared with the disinterested strength of 
the Executive. If France is ever to escape 
from the slough of alternate anarchy and 
despotism, the first lesson she must learn 
is to look to Parliamentary government as 
the rope by means of which she is to draw 
herself up to firm ground. Anything that 
indisposes Frenchmen to regard Parlia- 
mentary government in this aspect delays 
indefinitely the political consolidation of 
the country. he line which the Left 
Centre is likely to take under General 
Chanzy’s influence promises to present to 
Frenchmen the novel spectacle of an inde- 
ny Parliamentary party giving an 

onest support to the Government, not 
merely because it happens to fall in with 
some political theory of their own, but be- 
cause it furnishes the best attainable secu- 
rity for the maintenance of order and lib- 
erty. As yet Conservative Republicanism 
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has been a growing creed in the country, 
but not in the Assembly. General Chanzy’s 
— gives it a standpoint in the Assem- 
bly itself. 

M. Gambetta has been making a speech 
as well as General Chanzy, and it is worthy 
of notice that the two public men who 
were identified with the most energetic 
and sustained effort that France made in 
the late war should both be counselling 
moderation and resignation to the course 
ofevents. The moral of General Chanzy’s 
sermon is acquiescence in the Republic. 
The moral of M. Gambetta’s speech is 
acquiescence in the dismemberment of 
France. The difference between the two 
is that General Chanzy’s acquiescence is 
unqualified, while M. Gambetta’s is quali- 
fied. If the Republic can give France 
what she really wants, why should she 
look forward to any further changes in the 
future? When she has secured the sub- 
stance, there will be no need to trouble 
herself about the form. This is how Gen- 
eral Chanzy looks at the future. M. Gam- 
betta is equally decided in his counsel of 
present resignation, but it is resignation 
“with a view to action.” Excitement and 
enthusiasm are out of place, he says, in a 
country where so much hard work has to 
be done. The reconstruction of France is 
too great an undertaking to be set about 
except with calmness and deliberation. 
The people of Alsace and Lorraine must 
not expect France to make any immediate 
effort on their behalf. They must be con- 
tent with knowing that every fresh eI 
that France takes towards the recovery o 
her former greatness is a step towards the 
attainment of a “material and moral posi- 
tion in which there is no need even to draw 
the sword, in which the claims of right are 
duly satisfied because it is known that be- 
hind that right there is strength.” This is 
precisely the lecture that a Piedmontese 
statesman might have read to the people 
of Venetia in former years. We can only 
help you, he might have said, by helping 
ourselves. The stronger Piedmont be- 
comes, the harder it will be for Austria to 
resist the attraction which draws you to 
us. M. Gambetta’s language has no more 
promise for the ultimate peace of Euro 
than the language of wilder preachers ; for 
where a Power like Germany is concerned 
it is not easy to get a claim satisfied with- 
out drawing the sword. But it has at 
least the advantage that it reminds French- 
men that the road to regaining the lost 
provinces lies through something else than 
military training. National greatness, if 
it is to impress beholders in the way of 








which M. Gambetta speaks, is a composite 
idea. It includes moral, scientific, and fi- 
nancial eminence, and the pursuit of it may 
fairly be expected to have some further 
and better result than the construction of 
an enormous army. 


From The Economist. 
THE CANADIAN QUESTION. 


Ir the Canadian Loan guarantee should 
force on the people of this country a con- 
sideration of the state of their relations 
with the colonies, it will deserve to rank 
as one of the most fortunate incidents in 
our history. To any one capable of look- 
ing ahead only a very few years, the blind- 
ness of our public men on this question is 
simply unaccountable. There is no use in 
blinking the matter; we are steadily drift- 
ing at present towards emancipation, as 
the policy of disintegrating the empire is 
euphemistically termed. 

With regard to Canada, indeed, the 
expression “ drifting” hardly conveys the 
full truth. Rather it would be correct to 
say that our most influential classes are 
heartily weary of the connection, and are 
only at a loss how best to impress the fact 
upon her. “How long,” asked the Times 
a fortnight ago yesterday, “are we to go 
on affecting to defend the interests of Can- 
ada, which, in truth, we have neither the 
knowledge nor the ability to protect? Is 
there nothing in the precedent of Portugal 
and Brazil which might be considered with 
advantage in respect of Canada and Eng- 
land?” For the classes represented by 
the leading poe. these questions suffi- 
ciently speak. But is it true that they 
express the genuine feeling of the people 
of England? We do not believe it. t 
us just consider for a moment what this 
policy really means. 

When the War of Independence closed, 
the population of the United States is be- 
lieved not to have exceeded 3,000,000,. In 
1870 it was over 38,000,000. In other 
words, it had been multiplied thirteen 
times in ninety years! And there can be 
no reasonable doubt that when the twen- 
tieth century opens it will be 80,000,000, 
——_ 90,000,000, possibly 100,000,000. 

e great German emigration, even in the 
first flush of the military triumphs and 
national consolidation of the fatherland, 
far from decreasing, is actually assuming 
greater dimensions. The Irish emigra- 
tion, though but small indeed compared 
with what it was twenty years ago, is still 
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large, and appears to be again increasing. 
Nobody, who watches what is going on 
around us, can doubt.that we are on the 
eve of an English emigration. And if it is 
safe to predict anything of France, we 
may venture to assert that popular educa- 
tion and universal military service will 
lead to a French emigration also. Add 
the influx from these and all other quar- 
ters to the natural increase in the States 
themselves, and we shall not be far wrong 
in saying that the population of the Union 
will not be very much short of a hundred 
millions by the end of the century. Now 
turn to our own case, and if we are to 
be confined to these little islands, we 
would ask the reader what he candidly 
thinks our position in the world will be 
then, not in remote ages, be it remem- 
bered, but within the lifetime of men al- 
ready in Parliament? Face to face with a 
power of this magnitude, inheriting our 
own freedom, and with it our own tradi- 
tions and our own enterprise, does he hon- 
estly believe that we shall be able to re- 
tain our place among the nations? We 
may, of course, along with our colonies, 
renounce ali such ambition, and trust to 
our usefulness as traders, so long as our 
coal lasts, to be allowed to play the part 
of a greater Holland, or we may forget our 
old Imperial pride, and humbly sue for 
admission into the Union. Bnt if we 
would hand down to our children the great 
heritage we have received from our fathers, 
we must organize the empire they built 
up with so much painful effort and such 
heroic endurance in accordance with the 
spirit of this newer time. 

There is another side to the question, 
and one that we should not lose sight of. 
The population of the Canadian Dominion 
is but little more than a tenth of that of 
the United States. It would clearly, 
therefore, be a mockery to bestow on it an 
independence it could not defend. The 
Canadians settled in America on the faith 
of protection from us, and shuffle as we 
may we cannot escape from the obligation. 
Nor, in truth, do we believe that the 
pee le of England would attempt to shuffle. 

f Canada, whether it were called domin- 
ion, kingdom, or republic were invaded in 
overwhelming numbers, this country could 
not, and would not stand tamely by and see 
it conquered. _ Even on the most selfish 
grounds, therefore, it is not our interest 
to sever the connection with her. If it be 
objected that we are here assuming an 
unfriendliness on the part of the United 
States which does not exist, we might con- 
tent ourselves with pointing to the history 
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of the last ten years as evidence that, 
either by naval over-zeal or official remiss- 
ness, disputes may, in the most unexpect- 
ed ways, arise at any moment. But if 
any one is still not convinced, then let him 
look at Russia. Her population is already 
between seventy and eighty millions. In 
a few years she will be on the Hindoo 
Koosh and the Himalayas; she will prob- 
ably have conquered Persia and the 
greater part of China; she will certainly 
have constructed the railway to India she 
is already contemplating. How are we to 
meet the coming struggle with her if,in 
our suicidal folly, we fling away from us ° 
the only allies we can count upon in dis- 
aster as surely as in prosperity? Look 
again at the mighty military powers that 
are being founded before our eyes all over 
the Continent, and think what a small 
figure these two little islands would cut 
beside any one of them. Wherever we 
look, we see nationalities consolidating 
themselves or striving for reunion: we 
alone would renounce fellowship with our 
own flesh and blood. Even if we are in- 
sensible to the ties of kindred, and are 
optimist enough to believe that we shall 
never again be dragged into war, at least 
it is desirable that our voice should be 
powerful to command a hearing when it 
counsels that peace which is necessary to 
the prosperity of trade. 

The time is fast approaching when it 
will be necessary to look this question in 
the face, and resolve to settle it in some 
way practically. The relations between 
this country and Canada, at least, clearly 
cannot be maintained on their present 
footing much longer. If it was possible to 
doubt this heretofore, the Treaty of Wash- 
ington, read by the light of the recent cor- 
respondence concerning the loan guaran- 
tee, makes it now painfully evident. Al- 
though the Alabama dispute almost exclu- 
sively engrossed our thoughts in this 
country, it was, in reality, the least urgent 
and the least dangerous part of our differ- 
ences with the United States. The ditter- 
ences arising out of our connection with 
Canada were, in truth, much more likely 
to involve us in difficulties, if not in act- 
ual hostilities. These differences were of 
three kinds. There was a dispute of old 
standing about the boundary of the Island 
of San Juan; there was a claim on the 
part of Canada for indemnification on ac- 
count of the two Fenian raids; and there 
was a quarrel about the right of fishing in 
Canadian waters. The two first might 
very well keep, but the latter was full of 
peril to the continuance of peace. It is 
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an acknowledged principle of international 
law that every country has exclusive juris- 
diction over its coasts to the extent of 
three marine miles from low-water mark. 
The Americans maintained that the coast 
line follows the indentations. The Cana- 
dians insisted that it was to be measured 
from headland to headland. If the Cana- 
dian interpretation prevailed, American 
fishermen might be excluded from the 
Canadian bays, that is, from the only val- 
uable fisheries; and this they refuse to 
submit to. There had been an old “ Re- 
ciprocity ” Treaty settling the matter, but 
it had been denounced by President Lin- 
coln, and the Canadians in their annoyance 
now insisted on their extreme right, while 
the Americans as obstinately prepared to 
resist it. Under these circumstances, Presi- 
dent Grant sent a couple of vessels to look 
after the interests of his countrymen; our 
own Government did the same ; and thus an 
over-zealous naval officer was in a position 
to plunge the two countries at any mo- 
‘ment into war. To avert the danger, 
Lord Granville proposed to Mr. Fish that 
a Joint-Commission should be appointed 
to settle the dispute. Out of this proposal 
grew the Treaty of Washington. Now 
the Canadians complain — and in truth it 
would be difficult to show that they are 
wrong — that, whereas the Commission 
was originally poe to settle the fishery 
dispute, it used that and the Fenian raid 
claims only as means to arrange the Ala- 
bama question. The Canadians complain, 
in short, that their interests were disre- 
garded, and those of this country alone 
attended to. Now a moment’s considera- 
tion will show us it could not be other- 
wise. Of the five Commissioners we sent 
out, four were Englishmen, only one a 
Canadian. It was not in the nature of 
things but the four should regard ever 

point that turned up from an Englis 

standpoint. They were instructed by ng: 
lish Ministers, their labours were hourly 
checked by telegraph from England, and 
they had to render an account of their 
work to an English Parliament. How could 
they think of, how, indeed, could they 
know, the et or the feelings of Can- 
ada? They¥couid not, and, as a matter 
of fact, they did not. While consenting 
to submit to arbitration the liability of this 
country on account of the depredations of 
the Alabama and her sister cruisers, they 
actually allowed the Americans to repudi- 
ate all liability for the Fenian raids, and 
the fishery dispute they settled by throw- 
ing open for ten years both the American 
and Canadian fisheries. The Americans 
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agreeing to pay for the privilege a sum to 
be appraised by a commission. This latter 
arrangement, were it permanent, would 
seem to us a reasonable one, but so dis- 
tasteful is it to the Canadian Parliament, 
that, to obtain its ratification, it has been 
found necessary by our Government to win 
it over by a guarantee of a loan of 2,500,- 
000/., for the construction of a railway to 
the Pacific. The motive of the guarantee, 
clearly be it understood, is not to open em- 
igrants up to the rich corn lands of the Red 
River country, nor yet to enable the Cana- 
dian Government to do so on favourable 
terms. For our own part, if it were, we 
should highly pte sod it; it is,in plain 
English neither more nor less than a bribe 
to secure the ratification of the Treaty of 
Washington. And, as such, we know of 
nothing better calculated to lower us in 
our own eyes and in those of the world. 

If Canada were fairly represented in a 
Federal Parliament, it is clear that all this 
neglect of her interest in the first place, 
and bribery of her Legislature in the 
second, would have been avoided. Our 
negotiators would have had to take into 
account the fair claims of the Canadian 
members, certain that if they did not the 
sacrifice of those claims would be urged 
in an Assembly whose lightest word would 
be =: to the ends of the earth. 
And the American Commissioners, in- 
stinctively recognizing, from the experi- 
ence of their own country, the impossibil- 
ity of such a sacrifice, would not have ven- 
tured to treat the Canadian claims so cav- 
alierly. To any one who will think the mat- 
ter out, indeed, it must appear evident that 
federation with Canada is the only means 
of escaping the risk of war always impend- 
ing over us at present. The nondescript 
Government, whose establishment Presi- 
dent Grant so resented, inspires no re- 
spect on account of its irresponsibility, yet 
by that very irresponsibility may at any 
time commit us irretrievably to a serious 
quarrel. But were Canada an integral 
portion of the empire, as Ireland is, we 
could always check its extravagances, 
while the United States would think twice 
and again before risking war. 


From The Economist. 
THE LATEST PHASE OF THE ULTRAMON- 
TANE STRUGGLE IN GERMANY. 
Tue latest phase in the contest between 
Prince Bismarck and the Papacy is worthy 
of a passing comment, as it indicates a 
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change in the field of battle, which may 
lead to important results. The German 
Chancellor evidently intended, until very 
recently, to fight the battle in Rome itself 
and throngh diplomatic agencies, and with 
this view selected a remarkable agent, Car- 


dinal Prince Hohenlohe, a prelate of the! 


highest birth, devoted to Germany, ard 
suspected by the Curia of somewhat anti- 
Infallibilist views. It was believed that 
the Cardinal, knowing all the secret ma- 
chinery of Rome, would be able to exercise 
great influence at the Vatican, and ulti- 
mately bring about a compromise between 
the Hohenzollerns and the Papacy. The 
Society of Jesus however, who do not de- 
sire this compromise, objected to the ar- 
rangement, and the Pope was induced to 
refuse his assent to the nomination. The 
refusal stung Prince Bismarck exceedingly, 
and so much so that he declared it, in Par- 
liament, to be the most severe rebuff he 
had received in twenty-one years; and it 
is probable that if left to himself, he would 
have broken off all intercourse with Rome. 
That course however was not acceptable 
to his master, who is greatly influenced by 
advisers who are reluctant to launch Ger- 
many on a path which, as they think, will 
lead to Liberalism, and the Chancellor was 
obliged to content himself with milder 
measures. He should, he explained, en- 
deavour to ftnd another ambassador for 
Rome, and should meet any pretension of 
the Catholics to be above the law by in- 
ternal legislation. Asa beginning he ac- 
cepted a Bill, making it a high offence for 
the religious orders, and especially, says 
the telegram, for the Jesuits, to agitate 
against the State, the punishment of the 
offence, as we presume, being a decree of 
dissolution for the offending body; and he 
threatens to bring in a Bill securing liberty 
of conscience to all Germans—that is, 
making all ecclesiastical censures inope- 
rative. 
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This compromise, if it may be so called, 
is exceedingly dangerous to Rome, as it 
takes the control of the struggle out of the 
hands of the politic Gonedliee who is in- 
tent mainly on securing the authority of 
the State, to place it in the hands of the 
German Parliament, which is intent mainly 
on reducing the power of the sacerdotal 
order. So long as the quarrel remained in 
the Foreign Office, Prince Bismarck need 
not make any concession to Liberalism that 
he disapproved ; but if it is to be fought 
out by legislation, he must conciliate the 
majority which is to pass his laws. As 
Rome is not likely to yield, he will have to 
ask constantly for sharper and sharper 
weapons, and will be led on, step by step, 
by the necessity of the situation and the 
pressure of his majority, towards a denial 
of all authority to Rome. He occupies in 
fact the position of Henry the Eighth, when 
he first began to contend for the rights of 
the State as against external interference, 
and, like him, may be impelled ultimately 
to declare the supremacy of the State in. 
all departments — a process which will be 
the more easy because the German Cath- 
olics, although of course acquiescent in the 
ae nape of Rome, are incapable of dis- 
oyalty, and accustomed to see the State 
claim powers which greatly limit the free 
action of the episcopate. They would, for 
example, support the Chancellor in pro- 
tecting the independence of the priesthood 
against the Bishops — a point upon which 
Rome is exceedingly sensitive. The effect 
therefore of the refusal of the Vatican to 
receive Cardinal Hohenlohe is to make the 
dispute a yy one, to enlist the State- 
assion of Germany on the side of the 
hanccllor, and to enable the Liberal ma- 
jority in the German Parliament to inter- 
vene directly and daily in the contest. 
That is not a change in the aspect of af- 
fairs which can be beneficial to the Vati- 
can. 





Immigration oF some ANIMALS TO Mauri- 
‘t1us AND Reunion. — Dr, Vinson reports that 
about five years ago a French ship, Le Saint 
Charles, Captain Leymarie, landed at Reunion 
a cargo of seedlings of the sugar-cane from 
~ Java. A kind of lizard, previously unknown 
in the island, was observed among the young 
plants; one of them was caught, while others 
esca and scattered themselves about the 
neighbourhood, where they rapidly increased in 
numbers, and are at present perfectly natural- 
ized. Dr. Vinson considered it to be the Calotes 
versicolor, which must however be a mistake, 
as this lizard is not found in Java; it is more 





probable that it is a species of Bronchocoele, 
perhaps B. cristatella, — A fine butterfly (Pa- 
pilio demoleus), % native of the east coast of 


Madagascar and Natal, made its ap in 
Mauritius at the commencement of the year 
1870, and since that date many specimens have 
been caught. Another butterfly, Funonia rha- 
dama, from Mad » has become very com- 
mon in the same island since the years 1857 or 
1858, whilst others, such as Vanessa cardui, 
that were common thirty or forty years ago, are 
now becoming more and more scarce. (Tran- 
sact. R. Soc. Maurit. 1871.) 





